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ESnpel Raliton Be 





~—peconvenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the week! 


e1 
1 a oe Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


nt, fornot less than Three Months, and in advance, a 


y numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched ina wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. 
Paris, or at the Publishing (Office, 


rereceived by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. 





—Subscriptions for the St Stamped Edition 
14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
(sameEs HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
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bel ted ~ Spanish account of ““% e’s Attack 


pn for 1848. 
The following volume, which is nearly ready for the Press, will 
also 


NARRATIV ES of VOYAGES made for the 

DISC 

d INDIA, from a.p. D. 

Ha punpublished MSS. by THOMAS RUNDATLL 

Subscriptions and directions, respecting the transmission of the 

solumes, are received by Tuomas Kopp, 
port-street, Leicester-square. 


LONDO 
The PRACTICAL COURSE of IN ‘STRUCTION in this Insti- 
tution is under the Direction of Dr. 


MNEXT SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
; h of Wty and end on TU. 


ny 
Forther particulars may be chtnined 
Secretary. Ww 


ER, — 

nenee on SATURDAY, FEDRUA 

18, a8 before advertised.— Al: 
attend for Examination on the day previ 
"Those 


anngacsted to 9p; 
sion Papers as early as possibl 


London Office, 26, King William street, West Stra 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, 
gra to the Members and 
hrc ARD yeas BAe, wh A,, the 
will deliver his FIRST LECTURE on 
NEXT, the 12th instant, at LEight o'clock, 
g Lectures on | the five following Mondays. 
is aly hereby given, that CHARLES {OBERT 
the Probes fessor of pa wit conver his 
ecren on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, the 
sth instant, at Eight o'clock, and his succeeding a on the 


refolowing Thursda JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


RI-UNION of LONDON.—Incorporated by 

Bersht Charter.—The Subscription List will CLOSE NEXT 
NTH. Each Prizeholder at the Annual Distribution will be 
select FOR HIMSELF a Work of Art as heretofore. 


ts, that Sir 
Leap Sculpture, 





ng by P. Licutroot, after *ROST, 
>a proof of which may now be seen at the Office, and 
m to this an Engraving after a yh in bas-relief, for 
ociety. 
GEO. vic'b Go W IN I onorary 
___ LEWIS POCOcK, | } Secretar 
{JAKLUYT SOCIETY._SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE, his Voyage, 1595, by THOMAS MAYNARDE; 
on Puerto 
m the original MSS., D. Cootey, is now 
ready, and will be > delivered to 8 who have paid the sub- 


trand, 


be given for the subscription of 1848 :— 


OVERY of a PASSAGE ithe ponEh- WEST, to CA- 
1631, with illustra- 


ookseller, 9, Great New- 





POYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTR Yy, 
OXFORD-STREET, 


A. W. HOFMANN and 


ESDAY, the 31st of JULY next. 
The Pee fe oder d working 
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Fi Neation to ag 
ILLIAM JOHN WSON. Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICI ULTURAL COLLEGE, 

CIRENCEST. e WIN TER ERSSIOR will com- 
RY1 of Februar 

1NEWIN STUDENTS are pa Be 


ous. 
persons who wish to enter Students for the Winter Session 
ply to “  eeenee for the necessary Admis- 


By order of the Connell 
IP BOWES,  Meonsteny 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY’S CONCERTS. 
7 —Hanover-square Rooms.—The Subscribers are respectfull 
informed that the TICKETS for the ensuing Le > are NoW 
R for delivery at Messrs. Apprson’s, Regent-street, 


where a Plan of the Reserved Seats pone Wm | to Subscribers 
may be seen. 


, 
HEAP BOOKS.—Just published, \ Wn. M. Muir’ 3 
/ CATALOGUE, Part XXV. , of a MISCELLANEOUS COL- 
LECTION of BOOKS, chiefly Second- hand, in good condition, at 
very low prices for cash. Sent free on receipt of one penny stamp. 


Gratis on application. 3, Upper East Smithfield, Tower-hill, 
London. 





SN GING SCHOOL, | APOLLONIOON Rooms, 
101, St. Martin’s-lan 
Dinector—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES, 
LASS No. 83, for LADIES, will meet on MONDAY EVEN- 

ING NEXT, Fe ebruary 12, at a quarter-past Five o'clock. 

CLASS No. 85, for GENTLE! LEN, to commence on MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, February 12, at a quarter-past Nine o’clock. 

Texms—Twelve Shillings, or a Course of SIXTY LESSONS, or 
Two gees of 78. 6d. € 

Tickets and full particulars may be had at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


W THITTINGTON CLUB AND METRO- 

FOL. it, AN ie NUM, 189, Strand. = THURs- 
DAY EVE : » February 15th, ROBERT HUNT, Ea 
Author of * adh — "Light, * The Poetry of Scien &e. vill 
deliver the FIRST of a COURSE of TWO LECTURES “ON THE 
CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN’S RAYS,” illustrated with Dia- 
grams, Experiments, and Specimens. By the obliging permission 
of several of the most celebrated Photographists of the Metropolis 
a very extensive serics of Daguerreotypes and Photographs on 
paper will be exhibited.—To commence at Eight o’clock. Adm 
sion: Members —_ on producing their cards of membership; 
Non-Subseribers, 1 


DU CATION cin THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
Hampton Court.—A GeaGomen, author of several works 

for teaching the Greek, Lati: erman, French, &c., RECEIVES 
a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUN G’ GENTLE} MEN to EDU- 
CATE for the Public Schools and Professional Life. Inclusive 








terms for Board and Instruction in the Ancient and Modern | 
0 to 60 guineas, 
The grounds aan very extensive, | 
References of 
— Address, post-paid, | 


Languages, Mathematics, Geography, &c., from 4 
according to the age of the pupil. 
and the domestic treatment of the pupils “ veral. 
reg: most satisfactory description will be given. 
to Sigma, care of Mr. Law, Publisher, 131, Fleet-street. 


p™ OFORTES for HIRE, at CHAPPELL’S, 
50, New Bond-street.—A quest variety of grand, semi-grand. 
cottage, square, piccolo, and oblique Pianofortes, by Erard, Broad: 
wood, Collard, Wornum, &c., and double-action Harps by Erard 
for sale or hire, at CuarreLt’s Musical Library, 50, New Bond: 


stre 
THAPPELLS MUSICAL LIBRARY, 50, N 
/ Bond-street.—Subscribers paying 3U. 38. a year are cntitied te 
six 2 mg of Music in town, or eighteen in the country. Subscribers 
ying 2/. 28 @ year are entitle to four in town, or twelve in the 
country. All new works of interest are added to the Library as 
a 5 eee, and every description of Music is supplied to 
ubscribers. 











w ready, delivered gratis 
BULLY’ S ‘TIBRARY CIRCULAR 
For FEBRUARY 
Containing the New and Popular Works, sith full particulars of 
ew Library System, which is affording such universal satis- 
faction in every part of the kingdom. ks furnished for perusal 
without the delay and inconvenience of a previous correspondence. 
Bull's Library Circular sent gratis and post free to orders enclosing 
two stamps, addressed But, Library, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square, London. 





Chaplain an 


C.V.S. 
Practical Surveying and Enginecring~GEORGE HARKISON, C.E. 
The object of this Instit thom i to 4 vid h f 
ofthis Instituti such a ° 
ij rete ation is to provide such a course of in 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
President of Couneil—itight Hon. EARL BATHURST. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. EARL DUCI 


M.A. 


Paden JOHN wages F.R.S.E. F.G. 
Secon 


&e. 
First Mas' ANIEL M. é ST, 
ad Master—GEORGE  SARBIBOS, C.E. 


Asriculture—JOHN WILSON, F F. RS. E. F.G.S., &c. 


Botany, Geology, ee JAMES BUCKMAN, F.G.8., &e. 
Mat! caemetieoons Revere Se me osophy, 


Veterinary Practice—JOHN ROBINSON, 


be most useful the practical farmer. The 

0 A derived by the Agric aiturtete from a judicious appli- 
~ information are beco: re and more 

ly acknowledged; while the means i ha 


To COUNTRY oy car aa 
Gra 
HE CHEAPEST DUPLICATE CATA- 
LOGUE ISSUED, selected from a large Stock, and offered 


foe mend to the Proprietors of Vountry Libraries at extremely 
ow 





mis- | 


;a WARRIOR, beautifull 
| Iron Casting, with a CO2 


 OW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING 
4 LIBRARY and READING-ROOM, 42, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, established 1520, is particularly adapted for Family Sub- 


scriptions, comprising a first-class collection of Standard and 
Mo are Works. 


Te 
4 : per annum, entitling to 8 volumes at atime, a// new. 
. ; ditto 8 ditto half os them new. 


itto itto. 
Country Subsoribers of dl. 4s, are entitled to twenty- — volumes 
at one time, one-third of which are publications of the 
R. HOW Che CUMING (late of the Firm of ‘Polthorpe 
& Co., Royal Library, Brighton), Proprietor. _ 


Devceu R, from 2002. to 4002, will be presented 
pany person who will procure for a Young Man of educa- 
tion and respectability, a Government or o 
tion, legally obtainable. 
secrecy observed.— 
stock-square. 


LFONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Ave CTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 





other permanent Situa- 
No speculator need apply. The strictest 
Address to S. P., 53, Marchmont-street, Tavi- 





*x* Consignments of Books, Paiutin ngs, Engrayings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 


M EDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Very portable, 
American construction, to be had of the Maker, 


and in every way complete Galvanic Ap aratus, on the 
Optician, Derby. Price 2. 108. 





OHN DAVIS, 
he above is securely packed in a neat mahogany case. 


OATS OF ARMS. 


MABLEY begs to inform Noblemen and 

Gentlemen that he continues to supply a FIGURE of 
quecuted, in imitation of an Ancient 
T of 8, correctly emblazoned to 
order on the shield, for 10s, ‘ed forming 2 most suitable and 
unique ornament for’ jails, libraries, &c. Alsoa variety of Niches, 
Corbeilles, Brackets, &c.; many of which are in the same way 
applicable to Heraldry.—9, Wellyngton- street North, Strand. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, "Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveable Fi ures for the same ; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Work: Models Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices ——s to each article, and likewise Estimates of 


different sets of > per post, 1s. 3d.—C. W. CoLuins, 
Royal Polytechnic i "fastitution & Len ion. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
MESSES. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents, and Acents to the Rorat Acapexy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Contry and Artists, that ‘they 
continue to receive Consignments of Ob — of Fine Arts, 

&c., from allpartsof theContinent, fore earingthroughthe Customs 
ouse, &c. ;aud that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be had on application at their Office, as 
ve. Also, in Paris, of Cans nu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards f fifty bore irs), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent tothe French Const andtothe Musée Royal. 


jy HAT ARE YOUR INITIALS or ARMS? 
—Fifty superb WAFERS, stamped with —{ combination 

of initials, from one fs oer letters), ‘or 6d., sent post-free, for 
seven stamps, or 7! 1,000; Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 
with any express initials, ton ls. per 100; Six dozen Shaks- 
erian Motto Envelopes for 18, each Envelo; stamped with a dif- 

erent Motto. This intellectual and useful novelty sent coy post 
for 24 red stamps. first-rate Crest Die for 10s. 6d.; utiful 
Wafers therefrom, 1s. 6d. per vag ® the most splendid Collection of 
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, if indeed it can be obtained at all without for the 
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and thei 
pal in the operations ‘of the College farm. The theoretical 
vith the advantages o: 


London Office, 6, King William-street, Charing-cros: 


Petes ae TRANSACTIONS OF 


T 


e practical operations of hus- 
are 80 o scattered and costly as to be within the reach of very 
College course of instruction is conducted in such a 

ile the student is well based in the principles of 
its relations ey agriculture are specially touched 
ctical application shown, as far 





practical teaching go hand in hand, and the whole is combined 

ae i ne, 
order of the Council, 
PHILIP BOWES, § Secretary. 





a. ROYAL SOCIETY, Part 2, 1848, is now ready for 
tothe Fellows of the Society. 
y ouse, Cc. R. WEL 
10, 1849. Assistant Bee retary. 
HE WERNE ERIAN CLUB.—The following 
Works are in the 
PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY 
SWAMMERDAM’S HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
WERNER’S tee CHARACTERS, 
wntY ’S MISCELLAN 
atteeription One Guinea for = =e yotemes royal 8yo. cloth 
Pplication » be made by lette: 
ENRY WAT TKINS, Hon. 8 
19, Dorset-street, Baker-strect. 

















Also, 
BULL’S PLAN 
for supplying Country Libraries with New and Standard } orks 
for circulation without purchase. Orders to be addressed to Mr. 
uLt, Librarian, Holles- — C avendish: “square, 
3" Library, 141, Kegent-street. 
MAcauLa vs ENGLAND 
AT A REDUCED PRICE. 
large number of this Work which has been put into 
denletat at this Library having secured to the Subscribers AN 
IMMEDIATE PERUSAL, the Public can now be supplied with 
clean oueup oe poe cooalderne under the ordinary price. THE 
REDUCED SU BSC NS to the Librar: pe all the ad- 
vantages hitherto aaael oy the HIGH-RA a MS. 
Two Guineas per Annum—16 Vol 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES, 
CATALOGUE of a singular and curious 
Collection of TOPOGRAPHICAL PRINTS and DRAW- 
INGS, ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
Miscellaneous Prints, a unique collection of Playing Cards, Ma- 
nuscripts, and Old Deeds, and curious and rare Books printed 
before 1700. On sale by Jonn RusseE.t Situ, 4, Old Compton- 
street, Soho, London. Price 6d., or free by post 1s. 
TO SCHOOLS. 
TTHE CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS, 
LESSONS, and other SCHOOL MATERIALS, furnished 
by the British and Foreign School Society at reduced prices, may 
had gratuitously on application to Mr. Joun Picntox, Deposi- 
tory, Borough road. 
OOKHAM’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
15, Old Bond-street. Established 1764 
Subscribers to this Library are offered the following advantages : 
Istly. New Books. A supply fully commensurate to the require- 
— of the Subscribers, of every New Publication of general 
nteres' 
analy. OLD Books. An English Collection, containing all the 
r Works of the 18th and 19th Centuries, and many of the 
A Foreign Collection of about 15,000 V Volumes of the best 
French and Italian Authors. 
The Terms of Subscription may be had on application. Clubs, 
Book Societies, &c. liberally supplied.—A New Catalogue of the 
entire English Library will be published the first week in April. 





patterns of Stamped Note Paper, Envelopes and Wafers in Europe. 

Adhesive Commercial Envel ~? 98. per 1,000.—H. Do.ay, 
Heraldic Stationer and Engraver, 56. , Regent s-Quadrant, three 
doors from the County Fire-office. 


ENGLAND'S COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 
CEYLON : an Historical, Political, and Statis- 
Heal Acces 
y 





nt of that Island and its De ndencies. 
RLES PRIDHAM, Es . F.R.G.S8, 
uthor of * History of the ianvitie 
T.&W. ny Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London ; Oliver 
& Boyd, Eatobosn Milliken, Dublin. 
published, in 8vo. price 3a. 
SPEECH delivered at SW ANSEA, at the 
NNUAL MEETING of the ROYAL BRITISH ASSO- 
CLATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, held in that 
Town, on August 11,1848. By T. W. BOOKER, Esq. High Sheriff 
of ‘the’ County of Glamorgan, 

* Printed at the request of the Meeting. The Profits arising 
om the sale to be devoted to the National Schools in Swansea in 
which the Meeting was held. 

London : soem Brown, Green . Longmans. 
‘0. price ls. stitched i . 
THE COURT “OF CHANCERY ; its inherent 

Defects, as exhibited in its System of written Proceedings 
its Mode of Proof—its proto, of Trial—and its Mode of ‘Apeenl: 
with Suggestions for a peme oo 


ITOR. 
Stevens & Norton, ae Booksellers and Publishers, Bell-yard, 
sinoolars 's Inn. 











PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 
w ready, in 2 volumes, post 8vo. price One Guinea, 
GLANCE at REVOLUTIONIZED ITALY. 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE, 
Author of ‘Constantinople in 1828; > *Romance of Italian 


Rory ©. 
"s cow and well- informed book. S_ Mornin ironies. 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 5, Co 
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Sales bp Auction. 


Valuable Musical Library, Pianofortes and other Musical 
Instruments. 


Pputtick K & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. 
FLercuer), Anolon of Music and L paraey Property, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, Piccadilly, 
on MONDAY, February 9th, and_following ey e 1 o'clock 
most punctually, the VALUABLE MUSICAL L IBRARY of an 
eminent Professor, including many of the rarest ‘Theoretical 
Works, together with a choice selection of the works of a 
Masters, and a matchless copy of Handel's complete Work 
by Dr. Arnold. Also Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, iolins, 
Violoncellos, Flutes, &c.—Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Seventeen Elegant Pianofortes, the Remaining Stock of 
Messrs. ALISON, Bankrupts. 


UTTICK & SEMPSON (Successors to Mr. 
Fiercuer), Auctioners of Music and Literary Property, will 
SELL by AUCTION. at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, by order 
of the Assignees, on TUESDAY, February 2th, at 3 o'clock most 
uunctually, Seventeen PI ANOFORTES, Horizontal Grands, 
Babinete, Semi- Cabinets, and Cottages, in elegant rosewood, walnut- 
wood, and mahogany cases. The whole are of Messrs. Alison’s 
manufacture, and constitute the remaining portion of their Stock. 





Also a double-action Harp by Erard.—Catalogues will be sent on | ,;. 


application. 


Choice Engravings, the Collection of the late CHARLES 
HODGES, Esq. formerly of Frankfort. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. 
Fietcaer), Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by 

Sorter. at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THU RS- 

AY, February 22nd, and following day, at 1 o’clock most punc- 

ally, the very sele 2ct and extremely iuteresting COLLEC me 
ba ENGR: A VINGS, mostly by the Old Masters, Painters’ Etching: 
&c., including some important works, — the whole of the highest 
quality as to impression and condition. 

‘atalogues may now be had of Messrs. Parker, Oxford ; Messrs. 
Deighton, Cambridge ; Langbridge, Birmingham ; Grundy, Liver- 
pool; Stillie, Edinburgh ; and of the Auctioneers. 


exceedingly Choice and Valuable Selection from the Library 
of an Eminent Literary Character. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
——_ ere of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
by AUC N, at their House, Wellington-street, ‘Strand, on 
MON DAY, Oe bruary 19th, and four following days, “the very ‘fine, 
an ag "and valuable BOOKS, selected from the Library of an 
eminent literary character; comprising charming specimens of 
Early Typogra shy, including several First Editions of the Classics, 
Books printed upon Vellum, rare specimens from the Aldine, 
Elzevir, and other celebrated presses; early Voyages and Works 
on America, rare and important Works in the various Sciences, 
early French Romances of Chivalry, curious old Poetry, Turris 
ye a unique Zylographic Sheet, early Playing Cards, Books 
Prints, important and valuable Manuscripts of great antiquity 
and high interest; the whole in beautiful condition, presenting 
many choice and desirable specimens of ancient and modern bind- 
ing, including several from the Collections of Diane de Poictiers, 
Maioli, Thuanus, &e. 














CARLISLE. 
Valuable and Extensive Library, Violins by Cremona and 
Steiner, Guns, Plate, and Plated Goods, Wines, and 
Household Furniture. 


P. HARDY has been honoured with instruc- 
e tions from the Presiees R-3 the late Mr. J. ANDERSON, 
Surgeon, Car.iste, ‘ y PUE BLIC AUC PION, under a 
Decree of the Court of ¢ ry. all his valuable PERSONAL 
ESTATE and EFF RCTS. on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, the 
22nd and 23rd, and MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, *and 
THURSDAY, the 26th, 27th,’and 28th o f FEB RUARY, and the 
ist of MARCH next, in the NTHEN BUM SSEMBLY ROOM, 
where they will be conveyed for facility £ Sale ; ; comprising a 
= uantity of excellent Furniture, Plate, and Plated Goods, Wines, 
uns, richly-framed Oil Paintings, Engravings, Prints, Musical 
Instruments, and nearly 
2,000 VOLUMES OF GENERAL LITER ——— 
constituting the most valuable Classics 
Architectural, Geographical, His rical >» an 
Library in the North of England. 
The Sale will commence each day at 11 o’clock a.m. 
Catalogues will be sent to any part of England on receipt of six 
postage stamps ; and commissions will be faithfully executed by 
the Auctioneer, or Messrs. 8. & J. geal, Solicitors, of either of 
— the particulars may now be hi: 
i6 and 67, —_ ek Carlisle, 





QALE of AUTOGRAPHS. — To be SOLD oy 
\ AUCTION, in LEIPSIC, on PORDAY, March >, 1849, 
valuable Collection of upwards of 1,000 AUTOGRAPE LET. 
TERS, DOCU MENTS, and SIGN ATURES of Great ae Emi- 
nent Men of various ages and countries.—Catalogues of the Sale 
ag be be had of Messrs. Longman, Brown & Co. 39, Paternoster-row, 

0) 

N, B "Gentlemen having duplicates to dispose of, and Auctioneers 
entrusted with the — of Autographs, rare and valuable Boo 
and Manuscripts, are requested to inclose Catalogues of the same 
to Mr. T. O. Weigel, Bookesiier, Leipsic, through Messrs. Longman 
& Co. ‘Paternoster-row. 





7 MR. ARNOLD’ ~ FIRST GREEK BOOK. 
dy, in 12mo. price 58. 
4 ‘HE FIRST. GREEK BOOK ; on the plan of 


Henry’s First Latin Book.’ 
By the Rey. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity C ollege. C ‘ambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Henry’s First Latin Book. 7th Edition, 3s. 
The First French Book. 5s. 6d. 

3. The First German Book. 5s. 6d. 


EVANS’S SERMONS ON GENESIS. 


* . In 12mo. price 68. " : 
TPHE FIRST REVELATIONS of GOD to 
MAN, considered in a SERIES of SERMONS on the First 
Chapters of GENESIS. 
y the Rev. W. E. EVANS, M.A. 
Prebendary and Preelector of Hereford Cathedral. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
“An Order of Family Prayer, in the form of 
cael for every Day in the Week. 3s. 6d. 
2. The Songs of the Birds; or, 
Anima! and Spiritual Life. 5s. 6d. 





Analogies of 


| to subscribers 4. 1 


| bound half-calf and 





rice 18, 

LETTER to the Right Reverend Doctor 
t WISEMAN on TRANSUBSTANTIATION. By HER- 
MAN HBPINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the 

Sense conveyed in Ancient Greck Manuscripts.’ 

_Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 

P O YCE'S CATHEDRAL MU SIC —WAR- 
REN’S EDITION.—The Musical World is respectfully in- 
formed that this invaluable COLLECTLON of CATHEDRAL 
MUSIC (under the eee = patronage of His Roya 
Prince Albert) will be ready in a fewdays. It contains, besides the 


| whole of the original work, additional Services and Anthems, an 


Organ Accompaniment, a Life and Portrait of Dr. Boyce, and Me- 
moirs of the Composers, in three folio volu Ames, 1,100 pages. Price 
48. 6d.; non-subscribers 61 

London : R. Co b= & Co. 6, New Burlin, ston-street. The subscrip- 
tion list will remain open till the 28th inst 


NOVELLO’S REDUCTION OF PRICES (SEE REASONS). 
M°zakTs MASSES, in Vocal Seore, with 


Organ part by V. Novello, the 18 complete in 3 Volumes, 
i ettered ; Folio size, 4/. is.; the same in 4 
Volumes, Quarto size, 22 14s. éd. 


_MOZART'S MASS, each Number singly, Folio | 


3a, 6d.—vi. 48.—vii. 43,— 
98. 6d.—xiii. 48, 6d.—xiv. 


8. — ii sore 4s. 6d.—iv. =. 6d.—v. 
x. . 6d,—xi. 38. 6d. 
v. ‘Requiem, 78.—xvi. a-at 8a—xviii. 48. 


MOZART" S MASS, each Number singly, Quarto | 


bd. — —vi. 28. 6d.—vii. 38.— 


—xXvV. Requiem, 4s. Mam ty 3a.—x 


. 38, 
HAYDN’S MASSES, in Voe -* ee with Organ | 


part by V. Novello, the 16 complete in 3 Volumes, bound half-calf | 


and lettered ; Folio size, 42. 18%, ; the same in 4 Volumes, Quarto 


size, 2. 178. 6d. 

HAYDN’S MASS, each Number singly, 
size. i. 78, 6d.—ii. 78. 6d.—iii. 68, 6d.—iv. 78. 6d.—y. 88.—vi. 78. 6d.— 
vii. 58.—viii. 38.—ix. 78.—x. 58,—xi. 38,—xii. 73.—xiii. 58,—xiv. 48. 6d. 
—Xv. 78.—xvi. 83, 

HAY DN’'S MASS, each Number single, Quarto 
size. i. 48. 6d.—ii. 48.—iii. 38. 6d.—iv. 48.—v. 58.—vi. 48. 6d.—vii. 38. 
Viii. 28,—ix. 48.—x, 38.—xi. le. @d—xil. 38. 6d.— —xiii. 38.—xiv. 38.—xyv. 
48.—xvi. 5a, 

Folio, 8s. 6d. ; 


BEETHOVEN in C. 
Quarto, 5a. 
BEETHOVEN in D, Folio, 14s. 
HUMMEL in E flat, 8s. HUMMEL in B flat, 7s. 
These Masses are also printed in a variety of other ways. 
London Sacred Music Warehouse, J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean- 
street, Soho, and 2 24, Poultry. 


the same 


Highness | 


38. —xiv. 48. 6d, 


Folio | 


This day is published, in a we ft. with Twenty-five Plat 
ea, 


WIR . 
THE SCIENCE of. THOSE ig ROPORTION, 
by which the HUMAN HEAD and COUNTEX 8 
represented in the Works of ANCIENT GREEK Ak ANCE y 
tinguished from those of Ordinary Nature. RT, are dis 
Author of * First Prin 2 ae 
Author o irst Principles of S 
WwW illiam Blac Meee & Sena. i bdinburgh and nae &e, 


WORDSWORTH’ 8 age nnd — THE REVELATIog, 


Fotu RES on the “APOCALYPSE, 
Expository, and Practical ; delivered b 
of Cambridge ; sing the Hulsean ee poet the 
By “a dpe df D.D. 
0 it: 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- place, 


Critica) 
U Diversit +] 


| Of whom may be had, a the same en, (Printed unifor; 
J 


ith the above 

‘ On the ef of | the Scriptures of the Old ang 

Yew Testament, an = the A 
tures for 1847. _ Ws, 6 0 Roce 5 Setar ths Huleean Les 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of Sir David Brewster 

bg EAR- BOOK “of FACTS in SCIE INCE and 
ART for 1849: exhibiting the most importa: " 
and Improvements of the ast Year in all Branches of 
the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of ‘T 
». Bogue, F leet-street ; 


—. 


t Diseo 
he Area osc 
ae and all Booksellers.» °* 
— GOLD REGIONS OF ee ™ 
ow ready, in post 8vo. price 8s. 6d., with 
VOU R MONTHS AMONG’ T HE. “GOLD. 
FINDERS IN ALTA-CALIFORNIA : being the 
an Expedition from San Francisco to the Gold Districts. 
By J. TYRW HITT BROOKs, 
). Bogue, Fleet- street. 
ANNUS MIRABILIs. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price és, 
ISTORY OF THE YEAR lIgy 
Being a connected Narrative of the Ext 7 
by which it has been ettagaicnes at Home and. ‘Abros ions 
B. ER K. KELLY. 
)». Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
MR. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK, 
Just published, price 1s, 6d. plain ; 38. coloured, 
TTHE TOOTH-ACHE: Imagined by HORACE 
MAYHEW and Realized by GEORGE CRU 
Forty-three ae ¥i as 
», Bogue, 86, Fleet- ‘street. 


JAMES’S NEW “WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 18mo. price 6s., with fine Vignette Titles from Harvey’s Drawings, and handsomely bound, 


JOHN JONES’ 
JOHN 


TALES 
JONESES. 


FOR LITTLE 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The History of Edward the Black Prince,’ ‘ Richelieu,’ &c. 


London: Crapock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 





NOW READY, 
The Second Edition revised, with extensive Alterations and Additions, 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WO2D. 
Medium 8vo. 2/. 2s. cloth lettered. 


** Great improvements have been made in this work since the first edition. 


Many of the most important articles hare 


been re-written, several omitted subjects supplied, and the whole subjected to thorough revision. Beside additional illu 
trations, the present volume contains more than three hundred pages of new matter.—It is decisive evidence how greatly 
such a book was wanted that a large impression should have been sold so quickly, and we hope that no less success wil 


reward the spirit and enterprise of the publishers till the whole of Dr. Smith’s plan shall be completed. 


The Dictionary 


of Biography is already, we believe, nearly finished; and this, with the promised Dietionary of Geography, and the work 


we have been noticing, will form an Encyclopedia of the C lassic ages such as no country yet can boast. 


An undertakisg 


honourable to all concerned in it, and challenging eager support from every lover and student of the Classics.” —Examine 


London: TayLor, WaALToN & MaBERLY, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternostert0¥, 
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well) 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


OWEN TUDOR. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ WHITEFRIARS, ‘CZSAR BORGIA,’ &ec. 3 vols. 


siR E. BULWER LYTTON’S KINC ARTHUR, 


Complete in 2 vols. 15s. bound. 


«This grand Epic of King Arthur must henceforth be ranked amongst our national imacterpieces. In it we behold 
wning achievement of the author's life. His ambition cannot rise to a greater altitude. He has accomplished that 
wren one bad its seductions for the deathless and majestic mind of Milton. He has now assumed a place among the 
W - . 2 
kings of English poetry. —Sun. 


ADVENTURES OF 
CROMWELL DOOLAN; 
OR, LIFE IN THE ARMY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ECHOES FROM THE BACK- 
WOODS.’ 2 vols. 


MORDAUNT HALL; 
Or, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT. 
A NOVEL. 


py the AUTHOR of EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘ ANGELA,’ 
’ &e. 3 vols. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
| THE OLD J UDGE; or, LIFE in a COLONY. 
| 2 vols. 21s. 


“These are a couple of volumes redolent of the hearty 
fun and strong masculine sense of our old friend, Sam Slick. 


LUCILLE BELMONT. 
A NOVEL. 3 vols. 


« Itis generally understood that the author of this work 





isa well-known member of the House of Commons, and 
judging from internal evidence, we should say that he has 
en a great deal of the varied life he portrays. The hero 
js the son of an eminent statesman, who is engaged in an 
infinity of adventures in England, Italy, &c. _We find our- 
gives in London, Venice, and Florence, in succession, 
ningling with the leading notabilities of all sorts; wits, 
beauties, dandies, statesmen, orators, lawyers, &c. Our 
company being one while the gravest of the grave, and then 
gain the gayest of the gay, with no lack of passion and 
gotiment.”"—Examiner. 


In these sketches we have different interlocutors, and a far 
greater variety of character than in Sam Slick, while in 
acuteness of observation, pungency of remark, and abound- 
ing heartiness of drollery, the last work of Mr. Haliburton 
is quite equal to the first. In ‘ The Old Judge’ every class 
of colonists are painted—from the Governors down to the 
Cod-fishers. Every page is alive with rapid, fresh sketches | 
of character—droll, quaint, racy sayings, good humoured 
practical jokes, and capitally told anecdotes. We recom- 
mend * The Old Judge’ as a very original and very instruc- 
| tive, and a very amusing companion.”—Morning Chronicle. 


Henry Co.isury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VANITY PAIR.’ 
This day is published, price 7s., illustrated with Ten Steel Engravings by the Author, 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of ‘ Pendennis,’ ‘ Vanity Fair,’ &c. 


London: Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, price 16s. in cloth, gilt edges, a New Edition, corrected to the present time, of 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY; 


Comprising the Names, History, and Culture of all Plants known in Britain, with a full explanation of Technical Terms. 
Prepared as an instant resource and standard of consultation, and invaluable to all lovers of Horticulture in every branch. 


4,* For the convenience of persons possessing the First Edition, a SUPPLEMENT, containing all the New Plants since 
itsappearance, is published, price 5s. in cloth. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








neem 


This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth (to be had at all the Libraries), 


MY UNCLE THE CURATE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The BACHELOR of the ALBANY,’ and ‘The FALCON FAMILY.’ 


ROBESPIERRE AND HIS TIMES. 
On Wednesday will be published, post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 


By G. H. LEWES, 
Author of ‘ Ranthorpe,’ ‘ Biographical History of Philosophy,’ &c. &c. 


Forming the New Volume of CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES, 


On Friday will be published, in a handsome volume, price 9s. ornamental boards, 


FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. 
By ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With Twenty-four Dlustrations by RICHARD DOYLE. 





London: CnHapMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


Just published, 


‘a . 

BOOK FOR A CORNER; 
4 or, Selections in Prose and Verse, from Authors the best 
suited to that mode of enjoyment. With Comments on each, and 
a General Introduction. By LEIGH HUNT. With s0 Wood En- 
gravings, from Designs by F. W. Hutmeand J. Franauix, In2 
vols. small syo, cloth, 12s, 


(THE HISTORY 
coun, MENTIONS. 


[PAS TE’S DIVINE COMEDY — THE IN- 
FERN®. A literal Prose Translation, with the Text of the 
Originals collated from the best editions, and Explanatory Notes. 
By J. A. CARLYLE, M.D. With a Portrait, post svo. cloth, 14s. 
I IGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE 
ADRIATIC ; including Croatia and the Southern Pro- 
vinces of Austria. By A. A. PATON, Esq. Author of *Servia, the 


oungest Member of the European Family, &c. & With Maps 
and Views, 2 vols. 5vo. 328. 


OF WONDERFUL IN- 


With numerous Llustrations, small 8yvo. 


‘THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; or, 
Curiosities of Family History. By GEORGE LILLIE 
CRAIK. With a Portrait, svo. cloth, lus. ¢d. 


Vol II. 


A MBARVALIA: Poems. By THomas 
4% BURBIDGE and ARTHUR H. CLOUGH. Small yo 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE FLORIST for 1848. Conducted under 

the Superintendence of E. BECK, of Isleworth. With 15 
beautifully coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo. 
cloth, price 133, 6d, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. q 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
— This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
PAXTON'S MAGAZINE of GARDENING 
and BOTANY. A New Monthly Periedical, open to Cor- 

respondents, on every branch of Gardening. Conducted by 
JOSEPH PAXTON, F.LS. H.S. &. No. 1. for February, 1849, 
contains Three Figures of Plants, beautifully coloured, and 32 
pages of closely printed Letter-press, illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. Comprising articles by Mr. Gordon, of the London 
Horticultural Society ; by Mr. Beaton, Gardener to Sir W. Mid- 
dleton; by Mr. Moore, Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea ; 
by Mr. Wood, of the Fishergate Nurseries, York ; by Mr, F 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Sutherland ; 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Portland; by } 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch ; by Mr. Kemp, the 
Park, Birkenhead ; by J. Towers, Esq.; by Mr. Saul, Lancaster. 
New and remarkable Plants, flowering in the Metropolitan and 
Provincial Nurseries and Gardens. General Calendar of Opera- 
tions for every department of Gardening during February; and 
the Editor's Introductory Address, 

Gardeners, Botanists, Naturalists, and others interested in those 
subjects which the work embraces, are respectfully invited to 
aed the Editor with their Contributions, ciivemell to the Pub- 
ishers 
Wm. &. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, London. 


Gratis. 

Williams §- Nargate’s 
Catalogue of German Books. 
M neu Edition 
fnith reduced prices. 

14 Bencietta-Steeet, Covent-Garben. 
Landon. 

New sony. gules 1s. 6d.bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 
THE CONVERSATIONS of LITTLE 


HERBERT and his MOTHER on ZOOLOGY; or, The 
CLASS MAMMALIA. 


By EMILY ELIZABETH WILLEMENT, 
Authoress of * The Catechism of Familiar Things.” 








“ Miss Willement has amply proved her ability as a practical 
educational writer, by the admirable ‘Catechism of Familiar 
Things, which has already become a text-book in schools. She is 
peculiarly happy in conveying a clear comprehension of her subject 
to the most youre! mind, in concise and simple criptions. 
This is just the book that should be put into the hands of children. 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
human knowledge. There is a fine tic feeling and beautiful 
moral tone which will render Miss illement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 
it is profeasedly written. We most cordially recommend it to the 
notice of parents and teachers ; and while on the subject, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks :— 
* I have observed that nothing pleases children so well as novelty 
in their books of study. In reading for exercise, it is a 
encouragement where the matter is entertaining,— something 
they can illustrate for themselves, and apply tothe habits of every- 
day life, related in a style as nearly resembling that of conversa- 
tion as is compatible with the rules of grammar and purity of 
diction. On this plan, then, have I written the little work now 
presented. I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the jest 
terms in treating of the different subjects: considering that as 
children must, at one time or another, learn both to pronounce 
and understand them, the sooner they are familiar with them the 
better they will succeed in both.’”—Hood’s Magazine for October. 

“This is one of those books which ought to be in every infant 
studio. Simple and correct.—qualities of essential importance. 
Illustration here again has done good service. In fact, this kind 
of book would be useless without it.”— Week/y Times, Oct. 15, 

“ This is a very delightful little book for young persons...... The 
language is usually simple, but correct and expressive: and occa- 
sionally the use of difticult words and technical terms is resorted 
to, for the purpose of exciting the emulation and curiosity of the 
child. Explanations of such terms are given at the end of each 
* Conversation.” The work is illustrated by some well-engraved 
woodcuts; and we think it forms a desirable addition to the school 
library.”— orfolk Chronicle, Nov. 11. 

0 The usual allowance to Schools. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London: J. B, Harvey, Colchester; 
Priest, Norwich ; Menzies, Edinburgh; .Cumming & Ferguson, 
Dublin. May be ordered of any Bookseller, 
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NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
Just published, in small svo. price 6s. cloth, 
OUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
80. 


1, MISS MARTINEAU'S EASTERN LIFE, 
PRESENT and PAST. 3 vols. 318. - 
2. LIFE in the SICK- ROOM: ESSAYS. By 
AN INVALID. 53 
Edward Moxon, Dover- street. 


NEW neous hed A RIOSITIES > JATER ATU RE. 
8vo. price 422. : 
ISRAELIS *CURIOSI’ r TES. “of LITERA- 
TURE. With a View of the Character and Writings of the 
Author, by his Son, B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-stre et. 


LIFE - LETTERS OF — 
1 3 vols. 8vo. price 458. clot 


. B IFE ond LETTERS of “THOMAS 


CAMPBELL. 
Edited by Dr. WM. BE ATT ie, One of his Executors. 

“ Dr. Beattie has executed his late friend’s commission with the 
greatest ci are, and produced one of the most interesting biographies 
of our time.”—Tait’s Magazine, 

Edws ard Mo 


NOTICE. 


f{ ®. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 18:9, 
Corrected throughout from oe Personal Communications of the 


By 





. Dover-st street. 


ility, 
Under the especial Patronag e of Her Maje 
IS NOW READY. 
Saunders & Otley. Publishers, Condu ae street. 
iLO-SAXON, —Roys nl 1 ; 

THE ANGLO- SAXON Vv E 7 SION of the 
LIVE of ST. GUTHLAC, Hermit of Crowland. Now first 
printed. ¥i = a Translation and Notes by CHAs. WYCLIFFE 

OODWI A. 

The HEX AMERON of ST. BASIL, in Anglo- 
Saxon. By H. W. NORMAN. Svo. 4a. 

2 J. h. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 
BosworTH’s compendious ANGLO-SAXON 
4 and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. §&vo. closely printed in 

treble columns, cloth, i2s, 

VERNON'’S GUIDE to ANGLO-SAXON ; 
with Reading Lessons, in Prose and Verse. Royal 12mo. cloth, 
53, 6d.—The best introduction ever published. 

Rk sa 4, Old Compton-street, 8 oho, London. 
st published, fcap. 8yo. pr 
rue DI AMOND ROCK, and “other POEMS. 
Luci By HENRY HU. BREEN, Author of ‘The History of St. 
ucia.’ 


sty and Prince Albert, 


William Pickering, Publisher. 
— BOOKS = — ed SUBJECTS. 


t published, 
N° XV o“THOUG i Ts and “OP INIONS of a 
Ww illie am Picke ring, on ‘Piceadi! ly. 


STATESMA 
NOTICE. 
ROF. H. HW. WILSON’S CONTINUATION 


OF MILL'S INDI _ Le volumes Syo,) is now ready; bring- 
ing | the History down to 1 


This Continuation aa ges with all previous 8vo., editions of 
Mill's India. 
ourth Edi 


MILL'S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 
Teo anion Ww ILSON’S NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and CON: 





ir now complete in 9 volumes 8vo, price 62. 68, 
___ James ladden, 8, seadenhell- street. 


In small post 8vo. price 


REVE LATIONS OF LIFE, and other 
POEMS. 
By, JOHN EDMUND READER, Author of ‘¢. estline, ‘Italy,’ &e. 
The principal poem has the merit of an elevated purpose, 
thoughtfully Fioenees: ee enforced, and illustrated by 
great power and beaut: man 
monde: pe Ww. Parke r, West Strand. 


n the press, with Woodcut 
ILBERT a EXTRACT ION of TEETH; 
veh a Description of the new Patent Dental Fulcrum and 
Chair, by means of which Teeth can be extracted with infinitely 
less pain, the jaw cannot be fractured or the gums lacerated, or 
after- -hsemorrhage occur,—the teeth being extracted perpendi- 
cularly, as weiss, fe aoe the pcminent | Je oon f Hunter. 
y . Esq 
Surgeon and AK Dentict, 1, Suffolk- “place, Pall Mall. 
Publisher, H. Renshaw, Strand. shore 
| Just published, PR sewed Is. éd., cloth 28. > 
iff INTS N PREACHING; being 
. FENELON on -. UENCE. Translated, with a Preli- 
minary Essay on Modern Preaching, by the Rey. ALFRED 
JENOOUR, Incumbent of Regent-square Chapel, St. P: ‘ancras. 
“ Admirable essay.”— Biblical Review. 

Also, recently published by the same Author, 2nd thousand, 

12mo. sewed 3d., or free by post on receipt of five stamps, 

The FIRST SHOCK of the GREAT EARTH- 
UAKE; being an Re of the Outpouring of the Seventh 
ial. Rev. xvi. 17—2 

“Very able tract.” a Rev, 


Deen ber. 
ondon: T. D. ‘Thomson, ‘ti Upper King-street, Russell-square ; 

oul Hamilton, Adams & ¢ 

T his Tt is RES. 2d, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 16s, cloth, __ 

Pic RES from 

P tA, onehe d Goxios 4 etry Phasis of the Revolution 
of 1848, By J. PALA 2 SIMPSON, Esq. M.A. Author of 
* Letters from the Danube? * Gisel ila,” 


&e. 
his book is one that’ must be que sted from in order that ics 
valve be appreciated.” 





S. Fuber, in * Protestant Magazine? 





such a series of sketches, as will bring before the English Sone 
the aspect worn by the streets of Paris during these five months 0 
strange viciesitude? We can answer this question most c mfidently 
in the affirmative, and eta 1end the work to the notice of our 
readers.”— Times, Jan. 
Wm. Blackwood &S 


Sous, Edinburch and L 
all Booksellers, 


ondon. 





REVOLUTIONARY | 


Vill 
REMARKABLE 


question is, has Mr. Simpson produced such a narrative, | 


To be had of 
' 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A THIRD EDITION of Sir EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON’S ‘HAROLD, the LAST of the 
SAXON KINGS,’ Revised and corrected, and with a 
New Preface. 

Il. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 


FRONTENAC: a Romance of Indian 
LIFE. A Porw. By ALFRED B. STREET. 


In 3 od. a 8vo. 
DUDLEY CRANBOURNE: a 


Woman’s History. A Story of the Day. 


Iv. 
In post 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS of an 
DIER; being MEMOIRS of the late Colonel F. 8. 
GIDY, C.B. 24th Regt. With Anecdotes of his Con- 
temporaries. By his Daughter, Mrs. WARD, Author 
of ‘Five Years in Kaffirland,’ &c. 


OLD SOL- 


v. 
Post 8vo. price Half-a-Crown, 
The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 
ROBERT CHAMBERS, Esq. 
Bentley’s Cabinet Library. 


vi. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. with an Illustration, 
The EXPERIENCES of a GAOL 


CHAPLAIN, Forming the 115th Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 





THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
ARE NOW READY. 


I. 

SCHILLER’S CORRESPONDENCE 
with KORNER; comprising Sketches and Anecdotes of 
Goethe, the Schlegels, Wieland, &c. With Biographi- 
cal Sketches and Notes by LEONARD SIMPSON. 3 
vols. post Svo. price 31s. 6d. bound, with Portraits. 


Il. 

TRAVELS in the UNITED STATES; 
or, the WESTERN WORLD: with a Chapter on 
CALIFORNIA. By ALEXANDER MACKAY. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


It. 

PEREGRINE SCRAMBLE; or, 
THIRTY YEARS’ ADVENTURES of a BLUE 
JACKET. By SIR HENRY V. HUNTLEY. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 


Iv. 
LIFE and REMAINS of THEODORE 


HOOK, By the Rev. R. DALTON BARHAM. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s. 


, 3 

MARTIN TOUTROND; a FRENCH- 
MAN in LONDON in 1831. From an Unpublished 
French MS. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


vi. 
The ISLAND of SARDINIA ; including 
PICTURES of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 


SARDINIANS. By J. WARRE TYNDALE, Barrister- 
at-Law. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


vil. 
The LILY of PARIS; or, the KING’S 
NURSE. An Historical Romance. By J. PALGRAVE 
SIMPSON, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


and ECCENTRIC 
CHARACTERS. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With 
Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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REVIEWS 


nd its Kindred. By H. E. Strick- 
Me Dod, and A. G. Melville, M.D. 
Editi eve & Co. 
rays Tn oa labour expended on this book and the 
peautiful manner in which it is got up render 
it a work of great interest to the naturalist. 
Bat we can imagine some of our readers won- 
dering what interest can be felt about a bird 
ghose habits are only vaguely alluded to by a 
few old travellers, whose form is known to us 
but by half-a-dozen rude figures, and the only 


[ and jx 
BVO. 365, 


JS; or, th 


ro. 128, remains of which are part of askull in the museum 
of Copenhagen, a head and a foot in the Ashmo- 

MONAg lean Museum at Oxford, and another foot in 
Ist Bvo, the British Museum. Indeed, if there were 
(Nearly ready, Mi regson to believe that this bird exists at the 


resent day, or that similar memorials of other 
ATIA apj Finds that have formerly existed on the earth 
vols. Sva, a ff were numerous, the book before us would pro- 
bably never have been written. The real point 
ofinterest, then, in relation to the Dodo is, that it 
is one of a few species of animals that seem to 
have become extinct within the historical period. 
With such events the geologist is perfectly 
familiar in the pre-adamite history of the strata 
of the earth; and one of the most certain indi- 
cations that he possesses of the age of particular 
rocksis the remains of animals that have become 
extinct within the period of the deposit of these 
wecks. It is a fact lying at the foundation of 
the application of palzontology to geology, that 
gecies, like individuals, have a limited period 
for their existence. The inquiries of the 
paleontologist show that this is not only the 
case with species but with groups of species— 
genera and families. Although the fact of the 
extinction of species is well known, the causes 
leading to this phenomenon are not so evident. 
In many instances it appears that new or 
higher creations have produced the circum- 
stances under which previous ones have ceased 
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toexist. Whether, however, the extinction of 
. re-adamite species is to be attributed to the 
SKETCH eae of > forms or to a change in the 
odcuts. Com nhysical condition of the glebe, the knowledge 
which we at present possess of the causes of 
— extinction of animals within the historical 
ORKS Ol period traces them mainly to the existence of 
900 Vignetis i man, Many instances are on record of various 
species of animals being entirely extirpated 
in particular districts by man. We need but 
"RUSSIA.§ illude to the fact that many animals formerly 
DON. 3 whi inhabiting our own islands are either entirely 
destroyed or are rapidly diminishing in numbers. 
say fp ome of these still survive in other parts of the 
TORICALE vorld—but some have entirely disappeared. 
Thus, the Irish Elk (Cervus Megaceras) and 
the Urus (Bos primigenius) have both appa- 
1 CEME@ tly lived in this country since the creation 
cuts. 2 vue’ man—but both are now become extinct. 
The circumstance of the extinction of these 
aimals is interesting, as confirming the fact 
ES in the that the pre-adamite species have been lost not 
COm Feb 28 by gradual transitions into other forms, but by 
the destruction of every individual bearing well- 
af known specific characters. 
BOOKS The interest of the inquiry into the disappear- 
ance of the Dodo has been, as we have said, 
mereased by the rarity of the credentials that 
SNGLISHG « present exist to attest its former residence on 
Student. Pw the earth. These credentials, however, now 

that they are got together by Mr. Strickland 
+ MANS and Dr. Melville, are by no means inconclusive 


tothe existence and nature of this singular 
bird. Nor does the Dodo stand alone; for just 
a the history of the pre-adamite species exhi- 
ts to us the destruction of several species at 
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about the same time from the same causes,—s0 
it appears that the Dodo was but one ofa group 
of birds that inhabited those three little islands 
of the Indian Ocean known by the names of 
Mauritius, Rodriguez, and Bourbon. The 
structure and extinction of these Dodo-like 
birds is of interest in relation to the extinction 
gees even this may have occurred since 
the creation of man) of a group of gigantic 
birds in New Zealand of which the Dinornis 
is the type—and amongst whose remains the 
sagacity of Prof. Owen has been enabled to 
detect six or seven new genera and a propor- 
tionate number of species. It is, then, by in- 
— like this undertaken by Mr. Strickland 
that we may expect to make progress in that 
history which, not written by the hand of man, 
has yet a language that when well interpreted 
will infallibly guide us to the truth. 

The first point discussed by Mr. Strickland is 
the historical evidence of the existence of the 
Dodo. Although the island of Mauritius was 
discovered at the very commencement of the 
sixteenth century, it does not appear that any- 
thing definite was recorded of its productions 
till the year 1598— when the Dutch under 
Jacob Cornelius Neck, or Van Neck, finding it 
uninhabited, took possession of it and gave it 
its present name.— 

“Tn the published narrative of this voyage, it is 
stated that they found in the island a variety of 
pigeons, parroquets, and other birds, among which 
were some which they denominated Walckvogel, the 
size of swans, with a large head furnished with a kind 
of hood; no wings, but in place of them three or four 
small black quills; and the tail consisted of four or 
five curled plumes of a grey colour. The Dutch 
sailors called them Walckvogel, or disgusting birds, 
from the toughness of their flesh, as might be ex- 
pected in the strongly developed crural muscles of 
a cursorial bird, though they fuund the pectoral 
muscles more palatable. Fhe ample supply of turtle- 
doves also caused the Walckvigel to be the less 
esteemed.” 

In a subsequent account of the island, given 
by a Dutch sailor who visited it in 1602, there 
are several references to the Dodo.— 

“ The sailors were out every day to hunt for birds 
and other game, such as they canld find on the land, 
while they became less active with their nets, hooks, 
and other fishing tackle. No quadrupeds occur 
there except cats, though our countrymen have sub- 
sequently introduced géats and swine. The herons 
were less tame than the other birds, and were difficult 
to procure, owing to their flying amongst the thick 
branches of the trees. They also caught birds which 
some name Dod-aarsen, others Dronten ; when Jacob 
van Neck was here, these birds were called Wallich- 
Vogels, because even a long boiling would scarcely 
make them tender, but they remained tough and 
hard, with the exception of the breast and belly, 
which were very good; and also, because, from the 
abundance of turtle-doves which the men procured, 
they became disgusted with the dodos. The figure 
of these birds is given in theaccompanying plate; they 
have great heads, with hoods thereon; they are with- 
out wings or tail, and have only little winglets on their 
sides, and four or five feathers behind, more elevated 
than the rest. They have beaks and feet, and com- 
monly in the stomach a stone the size ofa fist. . . . 
The dodos, with their round sterns, (for they were 
well fattened,) were also obliged to turn tail; every- 
thing that could move was in a bustle; the fish, 
which had lived in peace for many a year, were pur- 
sued into the deepest water-pools. . . . On the 25th 
July, Willem and his sailors brought some dodos 
which were very fat; the whole crew made an ample 
meal from three or four of them, and a portion re- 
mained over..... They sent on board smoked 
fish, salted dodos, land-tortoises, and other game, 
which supply was very acceptable. They were busy 
for some days bringing provisions to the ship. On 
the 4th of August Willem’s men brought fifty large 


birds on board the Bruyn-Vis ; among them were | 





that they could not eat any two of them for dinner, 
and all that remained over was salted.” 

Several subsequent navigators and travellers 
described the Dodos,—and many of them gave 
drawings of these birds: copies of these draw- 
ings, quaint and odd-looking as if made by 
children learning to draw, add not a little in- 
terest to the letter-press of this part of the work. 
But independently of these miniature sketches, 
there are several well-finished portraits of this 
bird extant. One of these, and that from 
which all the pictures in natural history books 
are taken, is now in the British Museum. This 
picture was brought from Holland, and was 
originally the property of Sir Hans Sloane ; but 
it has neither date nor artist’sname. Mr. Strick- 
land supposes that it was painted by one of the 
Saverys from the living bird. In the Royal 
Collection at the Hague there is a painting 
by Roland Savery representing Orpheus charm- 
ing the animal creation, in which Prof. Owen 
was the first to discover the portrait of a Dodo. 
Another portrait by Savery exists at Berlin,—~ 
and one at Vienna. Copies of these last two, 
and which are evidently not wanting in artistic 
skill, are given in the present volume. Another 
portrait by John Savery exists in the Ashmolean 
Museum. This Mr. Strickland conjectures may 
have been the “picture of a strange fowl” 
alluded to in the following note by Sir Hamon 
Lestrange, which now exists in MS. in a copy 
of Brown’s ‘ Vulgar Errors’ in the British Mu- 
seum.— « 

“ About 1638 as I walked London streets, I saw 
the picture of a strange fowle hong out upon acloth 
[hiatus in the MS.] and myselfe with one or two 
more then incompany went in tosee it. It was kept 
in a chamber, and was a great fowle somewhat bigger 
than the largest turky cock, and so legged and 
footed, but stouter and thicker and of a more erect 
shape, coloured before like the breast of a yong 
cock fesan, and on the back of dunn or deare coulour. 
The keeper called it a Dodo, and in the ende of a 
chymney in the chamber there lay a heape of large 
pebble stones, whereof hee gave it many in our sight, 
some as bigg as nutmegs, and the keeper told us shee 
eats them (conducing to digestion), and though I re- 
member not how farr the keeper was questioned 
therein, yet I am confident that afterwards shee cast 
them all againe.” 

The next evidence of the existence of the 
Dodo which we arrive at is actual remains of 
the animal found in Museums. A head exists, 
as we have said, at Copenhagen, a foot in the 
British Museum, and a head and foot at Oxford. 
As the latter were collected by Tradescant, who 
was living at the time when the Dodo was ex- 
hibiting in London, it is not improbable that 
he secured this same bird entire. For though 
only the head and foot remain, the evidence is 
but too plain for the credit of Oxford that when 
Elias Ashmole presented that University with 
Tradescant’s Museum there was a whole Dodo. 
What cared the authorities of Oxford about na- 
tural history? What do they care about it even 
now? The Dodo’s head and toes are fit and 
expressive emblems of the state of natural-his- 
tory science there.—But here is Mr. Strickland’s 
account of the proceedings of the Oxford na- 
turalists.— 

“The stuffed specimen of the Dodo mentioned in 
the catalogue of Tradescant’s Museum, 1656, was 
bequeathed with the rest of his curiosities to Elias 
Ashmole, the munificent founder of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. Here it remained in an entire, 
if not a very perfect state, till 1755, when the Vice- 
Chancellor, and the other trustees, to whose guardian- 
ship the worthy Ashmole had confided his treasures, 
came in an unlucky hour to make their annual visita- 
tion of the Museum. In those days Oxford pre- 
sented the still existing anomaly of a University, in 
which Zoology was not publicly taught as a science; 
the Royal Society had long removed to the metropo- 


twenty-four or twenty-five dodos, so large and heavy | lis, the Ashmolean Society was as yet unborn, and 
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the Taylor Institution had not opened a door to con- 
tinental literature. The literary and scientific ardour 
which Lister, Plott, Aubrey, Ashmole, Wood, Llhwyd, 
and others had awakened in the 17th century had 
now subsided, and the University seems to have re- 
lapsed into the scholastic torpor of the middle ages. 
We do not therefore wonder at the fate which befel the 
Last oF THE Dopos. This unhappy specimen, then 
at least a century old, had, it appears, become de- 
cayed by time and neglect; and according to a record 
now extant, was, with many others, ‘ ordered to be 
removed at a meeting of a majority of the visitors.’ 
On this fatal decree, Mr. Lyell appropriately remarks 
(and Mr. Broderip will forgive my re-quoting the 
passage) :—‘ Some have complained that inscriptions 
on tombstones convey no general information, except 
that individuals were born and died—accidents which 
happened alike to all men. But the death of a 
species is so remarkable an event in natural history 
that it deserves commemoration; and it is with no 
small interest that we learn from the archives of the 
Uaiversity of Oxford the exact day and year when 
the remains of the last specimen af the Dodo, which 
had been permitted to rot in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum were castaway. The relics we are told were 
*a Museo subducta, annuentibus Vice-cancellario 
aliisque Curatoribus, ad ea lustranda conyocatis, die 
Januarii 8vo, a.p. 1755.’ ” 

By a lucky accident, however, of which we 
should have liked to have been furnished with 
the particulars, the head and one of the feet 
were rescued from the flames. Some under- 
paid sub-curator or despised lover of natural 
science felt the desecration, and rescued those 
remnants of the bird, condemned by ‘a ma- 
jority of the visitors,” which have furnished the 
subject of almost the only contribution to na- 
tural-history science made by Oxford during 
the present century. 

A question of much interest has arisen 
amongst zoologists as to what section of birds 
this great, graceless, wingless, waddling crea- 
ture belonged to. Mr. Vigors thought it was a 
gallinaceous bird allied to the ostriches. M. de 
Blainville referred it to the order comprising the 
vultures and eagles—a view in which Mr. 
Gould agreed. Mr. John Edward Gray thought 
the head and foot at Oxford belonged to differ- 
ent birds; the head to a vulture, the foot to 
a gigantic barn-boor fowl. Prof. Owen, after 
a lengthened examination, adjudged it to be a 
vulture or a raptorial bird. But to none of 
these families does it really belong. Prof. Rein- 
hardt first suggested that it might be a large 
form of the Columbidz,—the Pigeon family.— 

“There is no @ priori reason why a Pigeon shoul 
not be so modified, in conformity with external cir- 
cumstances, as to be incapable of flight, just as 
we see a Grallatorial bird modified into an Ostrich, 
and a Diver into a Penguin. Now we are told that 
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Mauritius, an island forty miles in length and about | 


one hundred miles from the nearest land, was, when 
discovered, clothed with dense forests of palms and 
various other trees. A bird adapted to feed on the 
fruits produced by these forests would, in that 
equable climate, have no occasion to migrate to dis- 
tant lands; it would revel in the perpetual luxuriance 
of tropical vegetation, and would have but little need 
of locomotion. Why then should it have the means of 
flying’ Such a bird might wander from tree to tree, 
tearing with its powerful beak the fruits which 
strewed the ground, and digesting their stony kernels 
with its powerful gizzard, enjoying tranquillity and 
abundance, until the arrival of man destroyed the 
balance of animal life, and put a term to its existence. 
Such, in my opinion, was the Dodo, a colossal, brevi- 
pennate, frugivorous Pigeon.” 

And a pigeon it appears to be.—We know of 
few more elaborate and careful pieces of com- 
parative anatomy than is given of the head and 
foot of the Dodo by Dr. Melville. His ana- 
tomical dissertation is accompanied by a series 
of lithographic plates which are creditable alike 
to the artist and the printer, — and a great 
recommendation to the work. 

But the labours of the authors have not ter- 








minated here. They show that three other 
species of birds inhabited the islands of Bourbon 
and Rodriguez, and were sometimes described 
as Dodos. One of these, found in Rodriguez, 
has been called the Solitaire ; and of this remains 
exist in the museums of Europe. There is suf- 
ficient evidence of the structure of them all to 
lead to the conclusion that they were birds 
closely allied to the Dodo,—and that they be- 
came extinct at about the same time and under 
the same circumstances as that bird.—The space 
which we have devoted to this monograph shows 
how highly we appreciate the labours of the 
authors of this volume; and we can commend 
it not only as a pleasant readable book on an 
interesting subject, but as a model in many 
respects of how such subjects in natural history 
should be treated. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

Ir is not to be supposed, because we have so 
long overlooked the poetry of the Million, that 
the Million have ceased to sing. The fount of 
that great voluntary is perennial—and the im- 
pulse to the singing is evidently in no way 
dependent on an audience. Of the many notes 
that swell the chorus of the Million, it is pro- 
bable that many are never heard beyond the 
compositor and the musician’s self. In most 
cases the singing is its own sole reward—and 
the performers, therefore, very indifferently 
paid:—yet the anthem does not slacken by the 
amount of a single hurdy-gurdy. Itis a portion 
of our duty, therefore, now and then to turn 
aside from weightier matters—that we may 
examine into the quality of the current music, 
and pick out those finer instruments that are 
from time to time caught playing in the crowd. 

We are, we believe, accused of harshness in 
our treatment of the poetical Million—and it is 
charged against us that we tell the multitude in 
language far too direct and discouraging that 
they have no voices. We have pleaded to this 
charge so often that we feel it something like a 
waste of our readers’ time to return to the plea. 
If the office of the Critic were in any degree 
discretional—if he held a dispensing power— 
the appeal in misericordiam might be urged for 
his acceptance. As the matter stands, the very 
statement of that plea challenges his condem- 
nation. His office being strictly judicial, the 
plea is not needed where he has the right to 
pronounce a favourable verdict,—and should be 


d | unavailing where he has not. The wrong done 


by those who discharge their ministry otherwise 
is not more to the office than to the appellant 
himself. The harsh words of a direct verdict 
may turn at once into a profitable path the 
talent running in this direction to waste—while 
language that tampers with the truth tempts 
only to a false estimate of the case and a repe- 
tition of the literary wrong, It is not a light 
consideration to cast up the amount of time and 
effort and aspiration expended in labours which 
shall yield no return of gratification to the 
labourer or of profit to the world. The great 
bulk of the writers of verse whom for our critical 
purposes we have classed under the title of The 
Million are not only without the genius for— 
but without even the sensibility to—poetry. 
Why are we to use language less strong than is 
sufficient for the absolute assertion of this truth? 
To all indications of a capacity for music, how- 
ever rude and untutored, we have given at all 
times a frank welcome and friendly advice ;— 
and are as frank, and hold ourselves to be as 
friendly, when we use the words, however un- 
palatable, which seem to us most likely to dis- 
suade the incapable according to our own view 
of their case and to their want more or less of 
susceptibility. 

The course of this argument leads us to deal 





first to-day with a small constituent of the Mux 
whom we would be very glad if by any 
persuasion we could turn back from a path 
on which they are utterly lost. They are mistake 
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altogether if they imagine that they are in the & which we 
haunts of the Muses. They have misgeg the it Jam‘ 
way to fairy land,—and had far better Tetum ty ME gud other 
those several useful occupations, intellectual hisown P 
otherwise, which no doubt each of them , able syste 
find for himself at home. Let us, as we have ME do him g 
said, try the language of mild argument aod aoidens of 
take that argument out of their own text, Wil a Ta 
the author of Clouds and Sunshine deliberately nas 
repeat after us the following specimens of hj et. 
verse—taken at random? He may Choose ang. Waste not 
where else in his volume that he pleases;— ho 
Actium’s stormy fight is over ; 7“ . 
Cold in death his rival lies; = 
Well may now Octavius triumph— _ oe 
He tras won the golden prize. Dimming 
Fortune’s smiles are shining o'er him ; Lips sev al 
Captive princes own his thrall ; ina NOW 
Europe’s nations bow before him,— ay 
He is monarch of them all. Love 
And gyptus’ haughty Princess, Wreathis 

Peerless in unnumbered charms ‘ 
Cleopatra, is his captive ; ; oy 
He will win her to his arms. Maid 
Even now his soldiers seek her ; Pluc 
Now ascend the winding stair ; Leave no 
Enter now that silent chamber:— Mr. T: 
What a dismal sight is there! If} rd) 
Calm, as if in sleep reposing, this, he \ 
Deck'd ‘in all her state array, Nor a 

Lovely yet, but pale and lifeless, 

She whom they had sought for, lay. formance 
One small stain upon her bosom, pretence 
Where the aspick’s deadly trail title-pag’ 
Had defiled its snowy whiteness, some oth 
Told alone the fatal tale. aan 
There is much more of the same kind—apj jam HI | 
tt 





there is, our readers will see, no great harm in 
it: but will the writer tell us what possible 
reason there is why he should not rhyme onin 
this easy unimaginative fashion for any amountd 
pages that may be proposed—and what 
amount of such pages could be deemed as fur. 
nishing any justification for a single one? 
Again, can Mr. Freeland believe in the candor 
of those “ friends” who have spoken “ in favours 
able terms of his Poems :—the following beings 
select specimen of their staple ?— 
The Past. 
The Past, the happy Past, 
Oh ! how beautiful it seems, 
With its unforgotten loves 
And the light of childhood’s dreams! 
They are there—those holy loves, 
With their colours fresh and true ; 
And those visions pure and bright, 
Which no.after years renew. 
They are there—the early friends, 
Whom in sitenee we deplore ; 
And the fondly cherish’d smiles 
Which we meet on earth no more. 


In the twilight of the Past, 
Though for them life’s sun hath set, 
They have form and beauty still 
Which our hearts may ne'er forget. 


Full of care life’s Present seems, 
And its Future sad may be, 
But there's still the happy Past, 
With bright memories for me. 
All very true :—but is such expression of thi 
and similar truths worth putting through the 
whole process by which a book comes befire 
the public—or can it constitute in Mr. Pre 
land’s revised opinion a title toa wreath?—Dos 
Mr. Englefield, who offers to the world The Poets 
Death, and other Poems, really think the world 
has time—or the disposition—to listen to his 
“Stanzas to Miss Fanny H suggested on 
finding some apples in my coat-pocket put there 
by her for a trick ;” or that glory is the purchase 
of a harp which plays, in its more promisij 
moods, after the following fashion?— 


Not long ago—from Egpyt came 
To England a fierce Pasha [Pasher] 
And Ibrahim was called his name, 
A turbaned warlike dasher (! ) ; 
As for the author of Sir Aymer, a poem 
four cantos, he is too ambitious for us tohop 
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Milli HB shat we shall succeed in inducing him to take a 
ALY  gentls jesome view of his own erformance ;—and 
& pathway HF the Fugitive Poems by Emily show a poetical 
© mistaken § jnapprehensiveness on the part of the writer to 
are in the th we will not undertake any appeal. But 
missed ty ff My. James Innes Minchin, who writes Trafford, 
Tetum ty Hand other Poems, must be made to take one of 
ellectual o; If his own prescriptions under our new and reason- 
them could ff gble system of administration,—and see if it will 
8 We have I do him good.— 
ment—ang Maidens of sweet sixteen, sweet sixteen, sweet sixteen, 
text. Wij ff © Maidens of sweet sixteen, learn to love now; 
lelib Maidens of sweet sixteen, 

_ erately Pluck whilst the tree is green; 

hens of his Igave not the sere leaf to drop from the bough. 
hose any. Waste not your beauty’s hour, beauty’s hour, beauty’s 
13e5,— hour; : , Es 

Waste not your beauty 8 hour, Time passeth by; 

He fades the cheek like the flower ; 
Youth’s beauty feels his power, 

Dimming the light in the softest dark eye. 

Lips now all wreathed with smiles, wreathed with smiles, 

- wreathed with smiles, : 

Lips now all wreathed with smiles, sharpen with care ; 

Cheeks lose their dimpled wiles; 
Love dwells in youth's fresh smiles, 
Wreathing no lures out of age’s gray hair. 
Maidens of sweet sixteen, sweet sixteen, sweet sixteen, 
Maidens of sweet sixteen, learn to love now; 
Maidens of sweet sixteen, 
Pluck whilst the tree is green; 

Leave not the sere leaf to drop from the bough. 

If Mr. Trafford now feels as we did after reading 
this, he will never write verse again. 

Nor are we to be deterred from the per- 
formance of an unpleasant duty by the false 
pretences that find their way into prefaces and 
title-pages and seek to extort our good word on 
some other plea than the poetical. These are all 

nd somany concealed forms of the plea in misericor- 
md—and ft gam, A Young Lady of the Hebrew Faith,” 
at harm i ol & y 

poner M8 for instance, who tells us that her Thoughts and 
at _possitlell weditations in Verse “were all composed in 
vo On MB tess than six months,” says that her chief 
amoustd object in now printing them was ‘to afford 
——_ pleasure to a beloved mother, who, valuing the 
red as for cif of intellect above every other, will,’’ the 
xle one?~—° - om Zs tg 
he condone anticipates, “be gratified with even 
— Ot ® this humble attempt.” Now, the mother was 
in favour 


precisely the person to whom the printing was 
not necessary to convey the gratification due to 
the attempt—and the pretext is a very inartifi- 
cial one indeed for getting at the public ear.— 
Then of the Ocean Monarch, by Mr. J. H. 
Legg, itis announced on the title-page that “ the 
proceeds of the sale will be devoted to the 
benefit of the surviving sufferers.” We have 
an a former occasion objected to this cheap 
mode of extorting at once a reputation for 
charity and a reputation for poetry—and pro- 
tested against the false position in which it 
attempts to place the Critic. Either he must 
break this allegiance to the Muse—in the case, 
we mean, of poetry like Mr. Legg’s, or incur 
the imputation of an attack upon the source of 
benevolence. Now, the fallacy of this lies here 
—that to be indeed charity, an offering of the 
kind must be indeed poetry. In proportion as 
tis the latter only is it likely to be produc- 
tve as the former. True charity is itself a 
5 Ay true poetry is a charity. But 

s Mr. Legg really believe, or had he ever 
a pretence for hoping, that there will be a 
fathing to hand over to the survivors of the 
week which he sings as the price of his song? 
Ifhe has had such a fancy it is the single 
péece of imagination which his work displays,— 
but shows him capable of a considerable flight 
when once put on the right way. 


A Happy Christmas is a volume—published 
at the Christmas time, as its title imports— 
Which comes forward on the plea of charity— 
lot obtrusively enforced ; but has something of 
ls own to show in enforcement of the plea. 
t is the work of many hands—who _ 
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Wought in the intention; and its story is | 


simply and pleasantly told in the Advertise- 
ment which precedes the collection.— 

“ This volume originated in the benevolent desire 
to afford a fellow-being, so far as its service can 
extend, a Happy Christmas. The same spirit only 
has influenced the various contributors to its con- 
tents; in whose case also, therefore, the same result, 
in a different mode but corresponding degree, may 
be anticipated.” 

As a specimen of its contents we will quote 
a poem by the Rev. Dr. Croly; the sounds of 
whose harp have long been silent—in our ears, 
at least. The subject is taken from the verses 
in Ezekiel which describe “The Valley of Dry 
Bones.” — 


T was in the hand of God; 

Borne upon the rushing gale, 
On a visioned mount I trod, 

Gazing o'er a boundless vale— 
Far as eye could glance, ‘twas spread 
With the remnants of the dead. 

Sons of the Captivity, 

Prince and peasant, warrior, slave, 
There lay naked to the sky— 

*Twasa ruined Nation’s grave ; 
Death sat on his loneliest throne 
In that wilderness of bone. 


Morn arose and twilight fell, 
Still the bones lay bleached and bare : 
Midnight brought the panther’s yell 
Bounding through his human lair, 
Till above the World of Clay, 
Ages seemed to wear away. 


On my spirit came a sound 
Like the gush of desert springs 
Bursting o’er the burning ground— 
*“ Prophet of the King of Kings, 
Shall not Israel live again ?— 
Shall not these dry bones be men ?”" 


Then I stood, and prophesied. 
**Come together, bone to bone.” 
Sudden as the stormy tide, 
Thick as leaves by tempests strown, 
Heaving o’er the mighty vale, 
Shook the remnants cold and pale ! 
Flesh to flesh was cligging now ; 
There was seen the warrior limb, 
There was seen the princely brow— 
But the stately eye was dim ; 
Mailed in steel, or robed in gold, 
All was corpse-like, all was cold. 
Then the voice was heard once more— 
* Prophet call the winds of Heaven !” 
As along the threshing-floor 
Chaff before the gale is driven, 
At the blast, with shout and clang, 
On their feet the myriads sprang! 


Flashed to heaven the visioned shield, 
Whirlwind-axe, and lightning-sword, 
Crushing on a bloody field 
Syria's chariots, Egypt’s horde, 
Tillon Zion’s summit shone 
Israe!’s Angel-guarded Throne. 
Then, the Vision swept away. 
Thunders rolled o’er Earth and Heaven, 
Like the thunders of the day 
When Earth's pillars shall be riven. 
Hear I not the rushing wings ? 
Art Thou coming’? King of Kings! 


Ambarvalia, Poems by Thomas Burbidge and 
Arthur H. Clough, is a somewhat remarkable 
volume. Mr. Clough’s portion is noticeable 
rather for its indications of what the writer 
might do than for what he has there done. 
Quaintness of thinking and of expression are 
alike marred by the effort to be too quaint. The 
straining after originality carries the author to 
the verge—and sometimes quite into the shadow 
—of obscurity. Take the following example of 
his manner.— 


The human spirits saw I on a day, 

Sitting and looking each a different way ; 
And hardly tasking, subtly questioning, 
Another spirit went around the ring 

To each and each: and as he ceased his say, 
Each after each, I heard them singly sing, 
Some querulously high, some softly, sadly low, 
We know not,—what avails to know ? 

We know not,—wherefore need we know ? 
This answer gave they still unto his suing, 
We know not, let us do as we are doing. 


Dost thou not know that these things only seem ’— 
I know not, let me dream my dream. 

Are dust and ashes fit to make a treasure ?— 

I know not, let me take my pleasure. : 
What shail avail the knowledge thou hast sought ? 
I know not, let me think my thought. 

What is the end of strife ?— 

I know not, let me live my life. 





How many days or e’er thou mean’st to move ?— 
I know not, let me love my love. 

Were not things old once new ?— 

I know not, let me do as others do. 

And when the rest were overpast, 

I know not, I will do my duty, said the last. 


Thy duty do? rejoined the voice, 

Ah do it, do it, and rejoice ; 

But shalt thou then, when all is done, 
Enjoy a love, embrace a beauty 

Like these, that may be seen and won 
In life, whose course will then be run ; 
Or wilt thou be where there is none ’ 
I know not, I will do my duty. 


And taking up the word around, above, below, 
Some querulously high, some softly, sadly low, 

We know not, sang they all, nor ever need we know! 
We know not, sang they, what avails to know? 
Whereat the questioning spirit, some short space, 
Though unabashed, stood quiet in his place. 

But as the echoing chorus died away 

And to their dreams the rest returned apace, 


By the one spirit I saw him kneeling low, 
And in a silvery whisper heard him say : 
Truly, thou knowst not, and thou needst not know ; 
Hope only, hope thou, and believe alway ; 
I also know not, and I need not know, 
Only with questionings pass I to and fro, 
Perplexing these that sleep, and in their folly 
TImbreeding doubt and sceptic melancholy ; 
Till that their dreams deserting, they with me, 
Come all to this true ignorance and thee. 
All through, Mr. Clough’s share of the volume 
is full of the suggestions of a poetical power 
which these faults continually disappoint. The 
following is more simple.— 
My wind is turned to bitter north, 
That was so soft asouth before ; 
My sky that shone so sunny bright, 
With foggy gloom is clouded o'er: 
My gay green leaves are yellow-blackh, 
Upon the dank autumnal floor ; 
For love, departed once, comes back 
No more again, no more. 


A roofless ruin lies my home, 
For winds to blow and rains to pour ; 
One frosty night befell, and lo, 
I find my summer days are o'er: 
The heart bereaved, of why and haw 
Unknowing knows that yet before 
It had what e’en to Memory now 
Returns no more, no more. 


Mr. Burbidge, a thinker of the same class, 
thinks yet more finely and speaks far more 
intelligibly. Still, he has the same tendency as 
his fellow minstrel to the curious in thought 
and form. If this be kept in due subordination, 
a new poet is born to us—and Mr. Burbidge 
will do far better things than he has here done. 
Even of what is here we have reasons for not 
presenting our readers with the best:—but the 
following poem will at least convey his manner 
—and something of his power. 


To an Idiot Child. 
Sweet child, what light is in those eyes! 
Like islands bright in sunset skies, 
Ablaze with glory overweening 
Yet cold—alive, yet dead of meaning ! 
Two goats upon the rocks at play 
Nor wilder as they clinyb and leap ; 
Yet torpid in their sense are they 
As awful mountain lakes that sleep 
Far deepening downward from the day 
To caves a thousand fathoms deep! 
O Child of love, what bath become 
Of thy sweet tongue 7—would it were dumb ! 
—That now doth boisterously climb 
Along the fragmentary rhyme, 
Years back within thine infant ear 
Lodged lightly—thus to re-appear, 
Thus, as a vague, deceitful Muse 
Its melody may re-infuse 
Into a heart that hath declined 
From the pure guidance of the mind. 
O limbs, whose life is it ye live ? 
Which now no more your service give 
To aconsiderant human soul! 
Is it the wind which doth control 
This graceful twining of your play ? 
Or do mild spirits, gently gay, 
Thus prompt your motions to obey 
The self-same impulse which persuades 
The woodbine deep in oaken shades, 
Her sturdy pillar to embrace 
With movements of such matchless grace; 
Or bids the skylark, of pure sound 
Extracted from the dewy ground 
While morning yet is all divine, 
About the fleeing stars entwine, 
In modulations soft as stroug, 
The bright inevitable line 
Of its elastic song? 
Poor Child! when Fancy’s all is said, 
What art thou but a creature dead,— 
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Dead to the real life of life, 
The spiritual stir—the strife 

Ineffable of soul and sense! 

Yet mayst thou live without offence ; 
And thou, poor Child, in memory 

A monument shalt stand to me 

(With many a gem and many a flower, 
And many a cloudlet of the sky) 

Of God’s surpassing love and power, 
Who, speaking only to the eye, 

Can carry with an inward smart 

A voiceless meaning to the heart. 


Songs and Poems by Michael Constable are 
the production of a Private Soldier in the 49th 
regiment. This seems to be put forward as a 
poetical plea—and we have stated it in case 
any of our readers may be disposed so to con- 
sider it. If not, we can find no other on which 
to ask their favourable consideration for the 
muse of Private Constable. 





History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 
Vols. V. and VI. Murray. 
Turse volumes contain the history of Greece 
from the second Persian invasion to the close 
of the first Peloponnesian War. During this 
period Athens attained to the summit of her 
glory, and democratic institutions received their 
highest developement. At its commencement 
there was a doubt whether Asiatic despotism 
would not crush the nascent elements of Eu- 
ropean civilization :—at its close men had begun 
seriously to consider how far pure and unmixed 
democracy is consistent with rational freedom. 
While we read of the Persian War in the pages 


of Herodotus we feel that History had not yet | 


been wholly severed from Poetry and Romance; 
but when we come to the narrative of the 
Peloponnesian War, we find events intimately 
connected with great political principles and 
poetry laid aside to make room for philosophy 
and statesmanship. 

The questions mooted between Athens and 


Sparta and between the oligarchy and demo- | 


cracy in every Grecian state are of eternal in- 
terest. All the reflections made by Thucydides 
on the disturbances in Corcyra are applicable 
to the troubled condition of the Continent at 
the present hour. Hence almost every modern 
historian who has treated of this period has 
yielded more or less to party predilections. 
Mitford’s hatred of republicanism and demo- 
cracy is apparent in almost every line; and 
scarcely less manifest is it that Mr. Grote the 
historian is a warm advocate for extended suf- 
frage and vote by ballot. 

The naval supremacy of Athens was estab- 
lished by the Persian War. The confederacy 


of the maritime states voluntarily submitted to | 


the presidency of the Athenian republic even 
when their affairs were directed by a repre- 
sentative council at Delos; and most of them 
with their own free will passed into the con- 


dition of tribute payers when the common fund | 


collected from the contributions of the confede- 
rates was transferred from Delos to the Acropolis 
at Athens.— 

“The only circumstance which we know respect- 
ing this transfer is, that it was proposed by the 
Samians—the second power in the confederacy, in- 
ferior only to Athens, and least of all likely to 


favour any job or sinister purpose of the Athenians. | 


It is farther said, that when the Samians proposed it, 
Aristeidés characterized it as a motion unjust, but 


useful: we may well doubt however whether it was | 


made during his lifetime. When the synod at 
Delos ceased to be so fully attended as to command 
respect—when war was lighted up not only with 
Persia, but with A®gina and Peloponnesus—the 
Samians might not unnaturally feel that the large 
accumulated fund, with its constant annual acces- 
sions, would be safer at Athens than at Delos, which 
latter island would require a permanent garrison and 
squadron to ensure it against attack. But whatever 
may have been the grounds on which the Samians 
proceeded, when we find them coming forward to 


propose the transfer, we may reasonably infer that it 
was not displeasing, and did not appear unjust, to the 
larger members of the confederacy—and that it was 
no high-handed and arbitrary exercise of power, as 
it is often called, on the part of Athens.” 

But this transfer involved grave political con- 
sequences. The confederates paid Athens for 
defending the AEgean against the Persians, and 
dismissed their own armaments. They thus 
became in appearance, and ultimately in reality, 
subject tributaries instead of independent allies. 
Athenian valour extorted a peace which ex- 
cluded the Persians from all the waters of the 
/£gean and from the coasts of Asia Minor west- 
| ward of the Chelidoneans. Athens had, there- 
fore, fulfilled her part of the compact,—and 
| had an equitable claim to payment from the 
confederates, 


| The Athenian ascendancy on land, in Beeotia, 
| Phocis, Locris, and Euboea, was maintained by 
| the democracies in the several great towns. It 
was supported not by garrisons but by native 
| parties; and the first great blow struck against 
| Athenian supremacy was the restoration of 
| oligarchy in Boeotia,—which was thereby at 
| once transformed from an ally into a bitter 
| enemy. 
| The complete organization of the democracy 
|in Athens was the work of Pericles. Mr. Grote 
has drawn an elaborate and accurate contrast 
between this prime minister of the people and 
| the leader of the aristocratic party.— 


“Tt was to the democratical party—the party of 
movement against that of resistance, or of reformers 
| against conservatives, if we are to employ modern 
| phraseology—that Periklés devoted his great rank, 
| character, and abilities. From the low arts, which 
| it is common to ascribe to one who espouses the 
political interests of the poor against the rich, he 
was remarkably exempt: he was indefatigable in his 
| attention to public business, but he went little into 
society, and disregarded almost to excess the airs 
| of popularity: his eloquence was irresistibly impres- 
| sive, yet he was by no means prodigal of it, taking 
| care to reserve himself, like the Salaminian trireme, 
for solemn occasions, and preferring for the most 
part to employ the agency of friends and partisans; 
| moreover he imbibed from his friend and teacher 
| Anaxagoras a tinge of physical philosophy which 
| greatly strengthened his mind and armed him 
|against many of the reigning superstitions—but 
which at the same time tended to rob him of the 
| sympathy of the vulgar, rich as well as poor. The 
| arts of demagogy were in fact much more cultivated 
| by the oligarchical Kimon, whose open-hearted 
| familiarity of manner was extolled, by his personal 
| friend the poet Ion, in contrast with the reserved 
and stately demeanour of his rival Periklés. Kimon 
employed the rich plunder, procured by his mari- 
time expeditions, in public decorations as well as 
in largesses to the poorer citizens—throwing open 
| his fields and fruits to all the inhabitants of his 
deme, and causing himself to be attended in public 
| by well-dressed slaves, directed to tender their warm 
| tunics in exchange for the threadbare garments of 
| those who seemed in want; while the property of 
| Periklés was administered with a strict, though 
| benevolent economy, by his ancient steward Evan- 
| gelus—the produce of his lands being all sold, and 
| the consumption of his house supplied by purchase 
in the market. It was by such regularity that his 
perfect and manifest independence of all pecuniary 
seduction was sustained. In taste, in talent, and in 
| character, Kimon was the very opposite of Periklés 
| —a brave and efficient commander, a lavish distri- 
butor, a man of convivial and amorous habits, but 
incapable of sustained attention to business, un- 
taught in music or letters, and endued with Laconian 
aversion to rhetoric and philosophy ; while the as- 
cendancy of Periklés was founded on his admirable 
combination of civil qualities—probity, firmness, 
diligence, judgment, eloquence, and power of guid- 
ing partisans. As a military commander, though 
noway deficient in personal courage, he rarely 
courted distinction, and was principally famous for 
his care of the lives of the citizens, discountenanc- 











ing all rash or distant enterprises: his pri - 
were sober and ve el chief a 
with Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Zeno, the uate 
Damon, and other philosophers—while the tendene 
domestic attachment bound him to the engao; oe 
cultivated Aspasia.’’ SAGIngani 
No democratic institution was so 
in Athens as the dikastery: which 
described as trial by juries of five h 
who were judges of law as well as of fact, 
recognized no authority but the laws of thei 
city, with which every dikast might be supposed 
to be familiar. Mr. Grote enters at great len 
into the comparative merit of the dikastery and 
of the jury system,—and makes many valuable 
remarks on the advantages and ee 5 


influential 
might be 
undred,— 


of both. He has, however, extended the 
cussion to an inconvenient length; and we shall 
only quote one eee we deem 
suggestive of much useful truth_— 

“Trial by jury, as practised in England sinee 
1688, has been politically most valuable, as a secy. 
rity against the encroachments of an anti-popular 
executive: partly for this reason, partly for others 
not necessary to state here, it has had greater credit 
as an instrument of judicature generally, and has 
been supposed to produce much more of what jg 
good in English administration of justice, than 
really belongs to it. Amidst the unqualified enco. 
miums so frequently bestowed upon the honesty 
the unprejudiced rectitude of appreciation, the prac. 
tical instinct for detecting falsehood and resisting 
sophistry, in twelve citizens taken by hazard and 
put into a jury-box—comparatively little account 
is taken either of the aids, or of the restrictions, or 
of the corrections in the shape of new trials, unde 
which they act, or of the artificial forensic medium 
into which they are plunged for the time of their 
service: so that the theory of the case presumes 
them to be more of spontaneous agents, and more 
analogous to the Athenian dikasts, than the prac 
tice confirms. Accordingly, when we read thes 
encomiums in modern authors, we shall find that 
both the direct benefits ascribed to jury-trial in en- 
suring pure and even-handed justice, and still more 
its indirect benefits in improving and educating the 
citizens generally—might have been set forth yet 
more emphatically in a laudatory harangue of Peri. 
klés about the Athenian dikasteries. If it be true 
that an Englishman or an American counts more 
certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt verdict from 
a jury of his country than from a permanent profes 
sional judge, much more would this be the feeling 
of an ordinary Athenian when he compared the 
dikasteries with the archon. The juror hears and 
judges under full persuasion that he himself indi- 


vidually stands in need of the same protection or 


redress invoked by others: so also did the dikast 
As to the effects of jury-trial in diffusing respect 
to the laws and constitution — in giving to eveij 


citizen a personal interest in enforcing the former 
and maintaining the latter —in imparting a senti- 
ment of dignity to small and poor men through 


the discharge of a function exalted as well as use 


ful—in calling forth the patriotic sympathies, and 
exercising the mental capacities of every individual 
—all these effects were, produced in a still higher 
degree by the dikasteries at Athens; from ther 
greater frequency, numbers, and spontaneity df 
mental action, without any professional judge upo. 
whom they could throw the responsibility of deciding 


for them.” 


Mr. Grote adds little to the analysis of the 
causes which led to the Peloponnesian war. 
Long before Corcyra quarrelled with Corinth 
or Potidcea revolted, Spartan jealousy of the 
rising glory and greatness of Athens had ret- 
But that which 
more especially characterizes this war and gives 
it unfading interest and importance is, thatit 
was a contest not merely between two states 
but also between two great principles :—as Wa 
strongly exemplified in the circumstances that 


dered a struggle inevitable. 


led to the surrender of Mitylene.-— 


“Salathus and the Mitylenzans had held out untl 
their provisions were completely exhausted, bi! 
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yet 
———o 
ither relief nor tidings reached them from Pelo- 
pre us, At length, even Salethus became con- 
7 that no relief would come; he projected, 
} fore, as a last hope, a desperate attack upon the 
yar and their wall of blockade. For this 
A se he distributed full panopiies among the 
mass of the people or commons, who had hitherto 
heen without them, having at best nothing more | 
n bows or javelins. But he had not sufliciently 
qalculated the consequences of this important step. 
The Mitylenzan multitude, living under an oligar- | 
chical government, had no interest whatever in the 
resent contest, which had been undertaken without | 
appeal to their opinion. They had no reason | 
for aversion to Athens, seeing that. they suffered no | 
ractical grievance from the Athenian alliance : and | 
ge sball find hereafter that even among the subject- 
allies (to say nothing of a privileged ally like Mity- | 
iéné), the bulk of the citizens were never forward, 
sometimes positively reluctant, to revolt, ‘The Mity- | 
jenean oligarchy had revolted, in spite of the ab- 
gence of practical wrongs, because they desired an 
uncontrolled town-autonomy as well as security for | 
its continuance: but this was a feeling to which the 
ple were naturally strangers, having no share in 
the government of their own town and being kept 
deed and passive, as it was the interest of the olig- 
areby that they should be, in respect to political 
gatiment. A Grecian oligarchy might obtain from 
its people quiet submission under ordinary circum- 
sances, but if ever it required energetic effort, the 
uine devotion under which alone such effort 
could be given was found wanting. Accordingly, 
the Mitylenean Demos, so soon as they found them- 
glves strengthened and bled by the p i 
of heavy armour, refused obedience to the orders of 
Salethus for marching out and imperiling their lives 
ina desperate struggle. They were under the belief | 
—not unnatural under the secrecy of public affairs 
habitually practised by an oligarchy, but which as- 
suredly the Athenian Demos would have been too 
well-informed to entertain—that their governors 
were starving them and had concealed stores of pro- 
yision for themselves. Accordingly, the first use 
which they made of their arms was to demand that 
these concealed stores should be brought out and 
fuirly apportioned to all; threatening, unless their 
demand was complied with at once, to enter into 
negotiations with the Athenians and surrender the 
city. The ruling Mitylenzans, unable to prevent 
this, but foreseeing that it would be their irretriev- 
able ruin, preferred the chance of negotiating them- 
selves for a capitulation. 








sesion of Mityléné; that the fate of its people and 
city should be left to the Athenian assembly, and 
that the Mityleneans should send envoys to Athens 
to plead their cause: until the return of these 
envoys Pachés engaged that no one should be either 
killed, or put in chains, or sold into slavery. No- 
thing was said about Salethus, who hid himself as 
wellas he could in the city. In spite of the gua- 
runtee received from Pachés, so great was the alarm 
of those Mitylenzeans who had chiefly instigated the 
revolt, that when he actually took possession of the 
city, they threw themselves as suppliants upon the 
altars for protection; but being induced by his 
asurances to quit their sanctuary, were placed in the 
island of Tenedos until answer should be received 
from Athens.” 


Violence of civil discord in every city, aggra- 
vated by foreign war, produced demoralizing 
results from which Greece never recovered 
during the whole period of her independence. 


Party became an excuse for violating all obliga- 
i The well- 
known reflections of Thucydides on the Corcy- 
rean horrors contain a description of political 
disease more to be dreaded than the pestilence 


tions of morality—public or private. 


vhich devastated Attica. 

It has pleased Mr. Grote to take the character 
ofCleon under his special protection. He re- 
presents Thucydides as his political and Aris- 
tophanes as his personal enemies—and protests 
against any judgment resting exclusively on 
those authorities. We should be content to 
take the issue on the facts recorded by Mr. 


wht_aeaa 


| reached the waters of Western Greece. 


| ment of an Athenian garrison at Kythéra opened a 
| new channel of communication with the enemies of 


It was agreed with Pachés | 
that the Athenian armament should enter into pos- | 


Grote himself. It was Cleon who had pro- 
posed the massacre of the Mityleneans, which | 
was so nearly carried into effect; it was he who 
prevented the opening of negotiations for peace 
when the Spartans were ready to make large | 
concessions in order to rescue their citizens | 
shut up in the island of Sphacteria; and though | 
circumstances enabled him to fulfil his promise 
of bringing these Spartans prisoners to Athens | 
within twenty days, we do not think that | 
Thucydides was unjust when he stigmatized the | 
promise as bordering oninsanity. Disappointed | 
in their expectations of peace, it was not impro- 
bable that the Spartans would have sent an 
overwhelming force to Pylus and have broken 
the blockade before Cleon’s armament had 


Mr. Grote and Bishop Thirlwall are at issue 
respecting the period when the assassination of 
the Helots by the Spartans took place. We 
think Mr. Grote has established a strong pro- 
bability that it happened about the time of the 
Spartan losses in Sphacteria ; and we quite con- 
cur in his views of this fearful crime.— 


“The capture of Sphakteria had caused peculiar 
sensations among the Helots, to whom the Lace- 
demonians had addressed both appeals and promises 
of emancipation, in order to procure succour for their 
hoplites while blockaded in the island; and if the 
ultimate surrender of these hoplites had abated the 
terrors of Lacedemonian prowess throughout all 
Greece, this effect had been produced to a still 
greater degree among the oppressed Helots. A 
refuge at Pylus and a nucleus which presented 
some possibility of expanding into regenerated Mes- 
senia were now before their eyes; while the establish- 


| Sparta, so as to tempt all the Helots of daring temper 
| to stand forward as liberators of their enslaved race. 
| The Lacedzemonians, habitually cautious at all times, 
| felt now as if the tide of fortune had turned decidedly 
| against them, and acted with confirmed mistrust and 
| dismay—confining themselves to measures strictly 
| defensive, and organizing a force of 400 cavalry, to- 
| gether with a body of bowmen, beyond their ordi- 
| nary establishment. But the precaution which they 
thought it necessary to take in regard to the Helots | 
affords the best measure of their apprehensions at 
the moment, and exhibits indeed a refinement of 
fraud and cruelty rarely equalled in history. Wish- 
ing to single out from the general body such as were 
most high-couraged and valiant, the Ephors made 
proclamation that those Helots who conceived them- 
selves to have earned their liberty by distinguished 
services in war might stand forward to claim it. <A 
considerable number obeyed the call—probably many 
who had undergone imminent hazards during the 
preceding summer in order to convey provisions to 
| the blockaded soldiers in Sphakteria. They were 
| examined by the government, and 2,000 of them 
| were selected as fully worthy of emancipation, which 
| was forthwith bestowed upon them in public cere- 
| monial—with garlands, visits to the temples, and the 
| full measure of religious solemnity. The govern- 
| ment had now made the selection which it desired : 
| presently every man among these newly-enfranchised 
| Helots was made away with—no one knew how. A 
| stratagem at once so perfidious in the contrivance, so 
| murderous in the purpose, and so complete in the 
| execution, stands without parallel in Grecian history 
| —we might almost say without a parallel in any his- 
tory. It implies a depravity far greater than the 
rigorous execution of a barbarous customary law 
| against prisoners of war or rebels, even in large num- 
bers. The Ephors must have employed numerous 
instruments, apart from each other, for the perform- 
ance of this bloody deed; yet it appears that no 
certain knowledge could be obtained of the details— 
a striking proof of the mysterious efficiency of this 
Council of Five, surpassing even that of the Council 
of Ten at Venice—as well as of the utter absence of 
public inquiry or discussion.” 
Mr. Grote and the Bishop are equally opposed | 
on another point—the justice of the 








sentence | Mr. Brough and his bubble company, b 
pronounced on the historian Thucydides for | ruin of which the said ingenuous Samuel is also 


having neglected the defence of Amphipolis. 
Mr. Grote, however, fails in establishing any 
ground for supposing that Thucydides could 
have suspected the designs of Brasidas. He 


| remained at Thasos ready to move so soon as he 


should learn in what direction he was to look for 
the enemy ; and he would have reached Amphi- 
polis in time to save the city had Eucles pro- 
perly guarded the bridge over the Strymon. 

Mr. Grote rather reluctantly confesses that 
the great defeat of the Athenians at Amphipolis 
was cwing to the conceit and incapacity of 
Cleon—and does not disguise the cowardice 
which he displayed in the battle; but still 
vindicates his policy, although it had clearly 
brought Athens to the verge of ruin. The 
deaths of Cleon and Brasidas in the field of 
Amphipolis put an end to the first Peloponne- 
sian war.—With the conclusion of the treaty 
commonly known as the Peace of Nicias 
Mr. Grote terminates this portion of his work 

Though far less prejudiced than Mitford, 
Mr. Grote displays some of the leanings of a 
partisan. He favours—we think unduly—the 
extreme democratic party — and inclines to 
confound the moderates with the party of the 
oligarchy. We cannot agree with him in his 
defence of Cleon or in his attack on Thucydides. 
We think that when he justly branded the 
treatment of the Helots by the Spartans he 
should have said something of the condition of 
slaves under “the king-people” of Athens.— 
But possibly he reserves his picture of social 
life in Athens for some future chapter. As 
a historian Mr. Grote has the great merit 
of grasping all the details of his subject, and 
thus being enabled to give finished pictures of 
characters and events. No writer on Grecian 
History surpasses, or perhaps equals, him in 
the elucidation of administrative and economic 
details. 





The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond. By W. M. Thackeray, 
Author of ‘ Pendennis.’ Bradbury & Evans. 

WE call upon the Miss Pinkertons to witness 

that there is a Becky Sharp in every “ esta- 

blishment ;’’ and with a like assurance, we ask of 
the Whittingtons who have thriven after years of 
hard struggle whether every man among them 
has not had his Great Hoggarty Diamond—has 
not been at one period or other indulged with 
some adventitious chance of success, apart from 
his personal attributes and his principles of 

“life and conversation,” which Gas beguiled 

and perilled far more than it has substantially 

advanced him. This is the argument of Mr. 

Thackeray's little novel, just disinterred from 

the periodical where it originally appeared 

some seven years ago,—and now laid before the 
public with the condiment of certain pencil 
whimsies or illustrations by its author. 

Mr. Thackeray had more readers for the 
story on its first publication than he suspects. 
We, at least, long ago did due honour to the 
bewildered Lady Drum, haunted by her recol- 
lection of the thirteen Miss Hoggartys: we 
long ago trembled, as in duty bound, at the 
bare thoughts of the rich old aunt with her 
rosolio,—one of those ogresses who are sent into 
the world to confound the expectations and 
devour the substance of those who hunt for 
legacies. Her letters on points of conduct, 
fashion, housekeeping and family affection are 
nearly as good as Rawdon Crawley’s never-to- 
be-forgotten epistle from the sponging-house. 
The whole behaviour of the Prestons and Tip- 
toffs to Mr. Samuel Titmarsh, the ingenuous 
wearer of the Hoggarty jewel which brought 
him all his good luck, is hardly natural :—but 
by the 
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ruined, are sketched with ‘“‘a master’s hand 
and a prophet’s eye.” As usual, moreover, 
Mr. Thackeray manages to mitigate the utter 
villany of the bubble-Director by a touch or 
two which we feel rather than perceive; our 
author being too good a painter not to know 
that lamp-black shadows have neither nature 
nor transparency. Mary, the “green” clerk’s 
little wife, is own cousin to Mr. Dickens’s Ruth 
Pinch,—and was the elder born, if we mistake 
not: and Gus Hoskins, though unmistakably 
vulgar (a downright “ gent’) keeps the story 
alive and the reader’s heart warm by his 
active, serviceable kindness. There was no 
need, we apprehend, for Mr. Samuel Titmarsh’s 
last trial:—in contriving which, the first idea of 
Lord Steyne possibly presented itself to Mr. 
Thackeray. 

This leads us to say, by way of closing 
our commendation of a book which being a 
reprint we must notice sans extract,—that 
there is no returning to ‘The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond’ without being struck by its family 
likeness to ‘ Vanity Fair.’ The same may be 
said of Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ Men’s Wives’—a 
series which appeared under like circumstances, 
and which also merits resuscitation. To this 





gradual and self-consistent developement, not | 
merely of the author's general powers, but also | 
of his particular creations, may be ascribed his | 


present strength and their completeness. Every 
spring by which Becky moved the world of 
fools, knaves, and puppets had been long under 
the novelist’s microscope ; therefore, when he 
wished to put together an arch-machine there 
was small danger of one wheel working irre- 
gularly owing to the undue pressure and pre- 
ponderance of some other one. In art of the 


class cultivated by Mr. Thackeray, howsoever | tions and the wholesome chastisement which his 
valuable be inspiration, such experience and | unsparing pen bestowed so unexpectedly on 
Not | the wounded vanity of a favourite author. 


reflection are almost of greater value. 
only do they perfect the symmetry of the thing 
created, but they also ensure its permanence.— 
Lastly, though it be almost labour lost to “ wish 
a wish’’ implying change of taste in one now so 
firmly established with the public as our author, 
we cannot help expressing an earnest desire, 


a | : = | ae J gi 
that, since he has ‘‘made a clean breast’’ of | works in nine octavo volumes. ‘The ‘ Curiosities’ 


“Vanity Fair,’’ he would favour us in future 
with revelations and characters of a more agree- 
able quality. He seems nearly as fond of accu- 
mulating revelations of folly, frivolity and false 
pretence as Lady Wishfort herself in that 
wondrous fulmination when, driving her maid 
Foible forth, she mercilessly enumerated the 
trumpery from the midst of which the offending 
Abigail had been rescued and to which she 
was there and then to return ! 





Curiosities of Literature. By Isaac Disraeli. 
With a View of the Life and Writings of the 
Author by his Son. 5 vols. Moxon. 

A new edition of the ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ 
with a memoir of the author by his distinguished 
son, seems to deserve more than a common 
notice at our hands. The memoir, it is true, 
is short,—but it is well written, and above all it 
is suggestive. This, by far the most popular 
work of its author, has stood its half-century, 
and is now in a fourteenth edition. Will it 
stand? (as Lord Rochester said of Cowley) is 
therefore not an unnatural question, or one in 
which the public will be found unwilling to 
take part. 

It has ever appeared to us that the ‘ Curio- 
sities of Literature’ has received its full share 
of admiration. It is unfair, however, to look 
at it as a production of the present age. It 
will always be read with pleasure and profit; 
but it is a work altogether of a past age,—and 
must be judged, like a picture by Giotto or 
Cimabue, by the period in which it was pro- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





‘the literary students called into existence by Mr. 


duced. Steele was undone by the assistance that | 
he called to his aid in a mode of writing which | 
he was the first to make popular,—and Disraeli 
has been undone in the same way. There are | 
literary students still happily alive who have | 
surpassed in successful industry the labours of | 
Disraeli; but we are to recollect by whom 
the example had been set,—for it is undeniably | 
true that what Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ effected for 
modern English poetry ‘ Disraeli’s Curiosi- | 
ties’ has accomplished for the antiquities of 
literature. We still read and reprint Percy 
—we still read and reprint Disraeli. To own 
obligations of this kind—however severer 
critics may smile—is at once a pleasure and a 
duty. It was in this way that Campbell 
delighted to re-read Langhorne’s ‘Owen of 
Carron’ (because he appreciated it in his youth) 
—while he left un-read, with every hearty good 
wish, the more poetic offspring of Mr. Tennyson. 
It would be an easy undertaking for some of 


Disraeli to surpass their old master in a work 
of a similar nature; but it would be a difficult 
task to eclipse the elder publication in the light 
pleasant nature of its stylo—in the happy diver- 
sity of its subjects—and in that sort of light 
gossipping communication which palms off 
occasionally old printed and accessible matter 
for far-hidden manuscript material. No man 
ever made a greater cry about his discoveries 
than Mr. Disraeli; and it is in the exposure of 
these uncalled-for triumphs that the excellence 
of Mr. Bolton Corney’s attack consists. Let it 
be said, however, that we still read ‘ Marvell’s 
reply to Parker,’ though the book which it an- 
swered be sunk in oblivion long ago—so we still 
read Disraeli in spite of Mr. Corney’s Illustra- 


Mr. Disraeli was of opinion (and we agree 
with him) that the best monument to an author’s 
memory is a good edition of his works. “ It is 
my purpose,” says the son, “that he should 
possess this memorial :’’—and with this object it 
is Mr. Disraeli’s intention to reprint his father’s 


before us form three handsome volumes,—and 
the rest of his works, including the Commen- 
taries, will fill the remaining six. Let us urge 
on Mr. Disraeli not to forget that his task 
will be but imperfectly done without a compre- 
hensive and careful index to the entire publica- 
tion. ‘There is much in Mr, Disraeli’s writings | 
both novel and suggestive, and few would wish 
to write upon a subject that he has touched | 
upon without referring to his pages. A good 
index is therefore a necessary portion of a new 
library edition like the one before us.— 

“ My grandfather, who became an English denizen 
in 1748, was an Italian descendant from one of those | 
Hebrew families, whom the Inquisition forced to | 
emigrate from the Spanish Peninsula at the end of 
the fifteenth century, and who found a refuge in the 
more tolerant territories of the Venetian Republic. 
His ancestors had dropped their Gothic surname on 
their settlement in the Terra Firma; and grateful to | 
the God of Jacob who had sustained them through 
unprecedented trials and guarded them through un- 
heard-of perils, they assumed the name of Disrar1, | 
a name never borne before, or since, by any other | 
family, in order that their race might be for ever | 
recognised, Undisturbed and unmolested, they | 
flourished as merchants for more than two centuries | 
under the protection of the lion of St. Mark, which | 
was but just, as the patron saint of the Republic was 
himself a child of Isracl. But towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the altered circumstances | 
of England, favourable, as it was then supposed, to 
commerce and religious liberty, attracted the atten- | 
tion of my great-grandfather to this island, and he | 








CFes. 19 
where the dynasty seemed at neh 
through the recent failure of Prince Charles Rg; 
and where public opinion appeared definitiy, 
adverse to persecution on matters of creed ey 
conscience.” and 

The author of the ‘ Curiosities of 
was an only son, and was intended by his father 
for a merchant. His early habits of lite 
composition were extremely distasteful to hi 
father ; who tried every cure that wounded 
vanity could suggest to wean him from G h 
Street and the Muses. He was, however * 
doomed not to enter “the counting-house.” 
the father (who lived long enough to wi 
the ——_ of his son) was obliged to ut 
up with a spirit in his house which he could = 
keep away.— 

“ My father, who had lost the timidity of his child. 
100d, — who, by nature, was very impulsive, and 
indeed endowed with a degree of volatility whi 
only witnessed in the south of France, and 
never deserted him to his last hour,— was no longer 
to be controlled. His conduct was decisive, He 
enclosed his poem to Dr, Johnson, with an impas- 
sioned statement of his case, complaining, which he 
ever did, that he had never found a counsellor o 
literary friend. He left his packet himself at Bolt 
Court, where he was received by Mr. Francis Barber 
the doctor’s well-known black servant, and told to 
call again in a week. Be sure that he was very 
punctual; but the packet was returned to him wm. 
opened, with a message that the illustrious doctor 
was too ill to read anything. The unhappy and 
obscure aspirant, who received this disheartening 
message, accepted it, in his utter despondency, asa 
mechanical excuse. But, alas! the cause was too 
true; and, a few weeks after, on that bed, beside 
which the voice of Mr. Burke faltered, and the tender 
spirit of Benett Langton was ever vigilant, the great 
soul of Johnson quitted earth.” 

Of the habits of his father in private life Mr, 
Disraeli writes :— 

“He was himself a complete literary character, a 
man who really passed his life in his library. Even 
marriage produced no change in these habits; he 
rose to enter the chamber where he lived alone with 
his books, and at night his lamp was ever lit within 
the same walls. Nothing, indeed, was more remark- 
able than the isolation of this prolonged existence; 
and it could only be accounted for by the united 
influence of three causes: his birth, which brought 
him no relations or family acquaintance, the bent of 
his disposition, and the circumstance of his inheriting 
an independent fortune, which rendered unnecessary 
those exertions that would have broken up his self 
reliance. He disliked business, and he never re 
quired relaxation; he was absorbed in his pursuits 
In London his only amusement was to ramble among 
booksellers; if he entered a club, it was only to go 
into the library. In the country, he scarcely ever 
left his room, but to saunter in abstraction upone 
terrace; muse over a chapter, or coin a sentence 
He had not a single passion or prejudice: all his 
convictions were the result of his own studies, and 
were often opposed to the impressions which he bad 
early imbibed. He not only never entered into the 
politics of the day, but he could never understand 
them. He never was connected with any particular 
body or set of men; comrades of school or college, 
or confederates in that public life which, in England, 
is, perhaps, the only foundation of real friendship 
n the consideration of a question, his mind was 
quite undisturbed by traditionary preconceptions; 
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| and it was this exemption from passion and prejudice 


which, although his intelligence was naturally some- 
what too ingenious and fanciful for the conduct ot 
close argument, enabled him, in investigation, often 
to show many of the highest attributes of the judicial 
mind, and particularly to sum up evidence with 
singular happiness and ability.” 

Of his father’s personal appearance the 
Editor gives the following account. We cal 
bear witness, in common with many, to the 
truth of the picture.— ; 

“ As the world has always been fond of person 


resolved that the youngest of his two sons, Benjamin, | details respecting men who have been celebrated, | 
the ‘son of his right hand,’ should settle in a country | will mention that he was fair, with a Bourbon nos, 
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yest _ 


and brown eyes of extraordinary beauty and lustre. | Six Weeks in Corsica. 


a small black velvet cap, but his white 
uched his shoulders in curls almost as 
his boyhood. His extremities were 
lI-formed, and his leg, at his last hour, 
his youth, which showed the vigour 
Latterly he had become corpulent. 


wore 
pair latterly to 
flowing 48 in 
delicate and we 
a8 shapely as In 
of his frame. 


He did not excel in conversation, though in his| the artist than that island. 


domestic circle he was garrulous. Everything in- 


| 


terested him; and blind, and eighty-two, he was still | 


susceptible as a child. One of his last acts was to 
~ some verses of gay gratitude to his daughter- 
he was his London correspondent, and to 
prenity lively pen his last years were indebted for 
constant amusement. He had by nature a singular 
volatility which never deserted him. His feelings, 
though “always amiable, were not painfully deep; 
and amid joy or sorrow, the philosophic vein was 
ever evident. He more resembled Goldsmith than 
any man I can compare him to: in his conversation 
_his apparent confusion of ideas ending with some 
felicitous phrase of genius, his natveté, his simplicity 
not untouched with a dash of sareasm affecting in- 
nocence—one was often reminded of the gifted and 
interesting friend of Burke and Johnson. There 
was, however, one trait in which my father did not 
resemble Goldsmith: he had no vanity. Indeed, 
one of his few infirmities was rather a deficiency of 
self-esteem.” 

In defence of the ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ 
the son observes, without alluding to Mr. Corney 
by name :— 

“Although my father had on the whole little 
cause to complain of unfair criticism, especially con- 
sidering how isolated he always remained, it is not to 
be supposed that a success so eminent should have 
been exempt in so long a course from some captious 
comment. It has been alleged of late years by some 
critics, that he was in the habit of exaggerating the 
importance of his researches; that he was too fond 
of styling every accession to our knowledge, however 
slight, a discovery; that there were some inaccuracies 
in his early volumes (not very wonderful in so mul- 


| 


tifarious a work), and that the foundation of his | 


‘secret history’ was often only a single letter, or a 
passage in a solitary diary. ‘The sources of secret 
history at the present day are so rich and various— 
there is such an eagerness among their possessors to 
publish family papers, even sometimes in shapes, 
and at dates so recent, as scarcely to justify their 


By William Cowen. 


Newby. 

TueE title of this volume is suggestive of its 
sketchy nature. The author visited Corsica 
for the sake rather of his pencil than of his 
pen; and few spots present more attractions to 
The authorities 
there, however, regard the artist with a most 
suspicious eye; conceiving that he can have no 
possible object in visiting their shores but that 
of making plans and drawings of the castles and 
fortifications. 

With great natural advantages, Corsica, like 
the neighbouring island of Sardinia, continues 
in a semi-barbarous condition. The roads are | 
few in number and of the most wretched | 
description. Travelling in the interior is highly | 
dangerous on account of the numbers of ban- | 
ditti ; and the freedom with which these mingle | 
in private society testifies at once to the inef- | 
ficiency of the police and to the low state of 
moral feeling which pervades the community. 

Tired of republicanism, the Corsicans once 
tried a monarchy,—and chose for their king | 
Theodore, by descent Baron of Neuhof, in| 
Westphalia, but by birth a Frenchman. The | 
new sovereign exercised regal power for some | 
months ; coined money—distributed patents of | 
nobility—and instituted orders of knighthood. | 
But his greatness soon forsook him. Like later 
sovereigns, he fled to England,—was impri- | 
soned for debt in London,—obtained his release 
through the interference of Horace Walpole,— 
and made over the kingdom of Corsica as 
security to his creditors. He died in London in | 
1756,—and was buried in St. Anne’s Church, 
in Dean Street, Soho. Walpole wrote the fol- 
lowing epitaph on him:— 

The grave, great teacher! to a level brings 

Heroes and beggars, galley slaves and kings. 

But Theodore this moral learned ere dead ;— 

Fate poured its lesson on his living head, 

Bestowed a kingdom and denied him bread. 

The great boast of Corsica consists in its chief 
town having given birth to Napoleon :—the 
Napoleon we should say, seeing that there is 
another on the stage. ‘The birthplace of the 


| 


appearance—that modern critics, in their embarrass- hero was, of course, visited by our author. The 
ment of manuscript wealth, are apt to view with too | house in which Bonaparte was born is situated 


depreciating an eye the more limited resources of | in the little square called Place Letizia.— 


men of letters at the commencement of the century. 


“ On asking permission to sketch the interior my 


Not five-and-twenty years ago, when preparing his | request was courteously granted; but I observed the 
work on King Charles the First, the application of | worthy family studiously avoided coming in contact 


my father to make some researches in the State 


with me, owing to the false report which the agent of 


Paper Office was refused by the Secretary of State of the French police had set afloat respecting my being 
the day. Now, foreign potentates and ministers of | employed by our government asa spy. Aservant of 


State, and public corporations and the heads of great 


the house was allowed to wait upon me, and from her 


houses, feel honoured by such appeals, and respond | I learned the particular history of this noted man- 


to them with cordiality. 
Paper Office of England, but the archives of France, 
that are open to the historical investigator. But 


It is not only the State sion, All the rooms were respectably furnished: the 


one in which Napoleon was born had curtains hanging ! 
from its windows, as tender almost as tissue-paper, 


what has produced this general and expanding taste which the female attendant informed me were not | 
for literary research in the world, and especially in allowed to be touched except with the greatest pos- 
England? The labours of our elder authors, whose sible care: ‘ For all things here,’ said she, ‘even to 
taste and acuteness taught us the value of the mate-| the chairs and tables, are held in the greatest venera- 


tials which we in our ignorance neglected. 


When | tion by the family who occupy the house, and are, 


my father first frequented the reading-room of the | indeed, regarded as sacred, because they all existed 


British Museum at the end of the last century, his_ when Napoleon was born in this apartment. 


companions never numbered half-a-dozen. Among 


cr) 


At Corte, to which our author went for the 


them, if I remember rightly, were Mr. Pinkerton and purpose of exercising his craft, greater difficul- 
ties interposed.— 


Mr. Douce. Now these daily pilgrims of research 
may be counted by as many hundreds.” 


“ As soon as possible I called upon the Governor of 


Mr. Disraeli would have increased the value , the Castle, Baron Mariani, and asked his permission 


and importance of the present reprint if he 


had_ to sketch the scenery about Corte: inquiring, at the 


appended notes to the disputed passages in the same time, if I met with views that included the Castle 


work, and added “ chapter and verse’’ and such 
hew matter as has since come to light in sup- 
Ne father’s affirmations and information. 
ror instance, the account of the authorship of 
The Turkish Spy’ is not up to the present state 
of our: knowledge upon this still somewhat 
mysterious and always interesting subject. 





| 


whether I might introduce it in any of my selected 
scenes. He, soldier-like, answered me promptly 
and peremptorily, with the little important monosy]- 
lable ‘no!’ He then commenced reading me a lec- 
ture (taking a book in his hand) from the Code Mili- 
taire, where it was strictly forbidden, especially to 
foreigners, to male plans of forts, §c. 1 told him I 
knew that law was common all over the world; and 
that I had no intention of infringing it, as it was not 


my business to draw plans, but to take only pic- 


turesque views, As I was thus proceeding he inter- 
rupted me in my explanation by exclaiming abruptly, 
in an ironical tone, ‘ You are an artist by profession, 
and can doubtless use your pencil with great skill; 
its magic powers are, I dare say, so great as to make 
one object assume the likeness of another, and cheat 
the eye by the cunning of the hand. I have heard 


| of such artistical jugglery, by which what was in 


appearance the simple sketch of a tree should be in 


| reality the plan of a castle.‘ Monsieur le Baron,” 


I replied, ‘you make me smile. I readily admit 
that we painters do often build “ castles in the air,” 
and if this be what you mean, I acknowledge you 
are right.’ This answer made him laugh. ‘ Ah,’ 
thought I, ‘I have got a good-natured general to 
deal with, and shall soon gain my point.’ After 
much vain maneuvring, however, to win over to my 
purpose the Commandant, he vas as stubborn as at 
first, and disappointed all my hopes by again refusing 
his consent to my wishes, and declaring in the same 
determined tone as before: ‘No;— I can’t permit 
you.” I took a walk across the room, whilst he 
watched my motions all the time with a very sus- 
picious eye, examining me with a scrutinizing gaze 
from head to foot, knitting his brow and biting his 
lips. Nothing daunted at his military precaution, 
and still hoping to gain the fort, I mounted another 
oblique bastion and ventured another shot. I told 
the gallant General that it would be a most serious 
disappointment to me were I sent out of the island 
without being allowed to take a view of Corte with 
its castie; ‘and what,’ I remonstrated, ‘ would all the 
world think of the French authorities if they treated 
me in this uncourteous manner? My good General,’ 
I continued, ‘ surely you are not in earnest; you will 


| yet suffer me, I trust, to sketch one or two of these 


splendid views.’ Here there was a longer pause 
than before, and I feared he was fully resolved that 
I should not sketch at all. At this critical moment 
the lady of the Baron entered the room with her 
family, consisting of three daughters, the eldest of 
whom appeared to be about eighteen years of age, 
and two sons—fine looking-youths. The General 
had the politeness to introduce me as an English 
traveller, ‘ who,’ said he, ‘has taken the trouble to 
visit Corsica to see the beauties of our country,’ 
(the Commandant was himself a Corsican,) * but,’ he 
added, ‘he wishes me to grant what is not in my 
power—my leave, leave, namely, to make a plan of 
the Castle; and, as the Commandant of the fortifica- 
tion I cannot, you know, allow him such permission.’ ” 
The ladies, however, were of a different 
opinion; and, setting all military rules at 


| defiance, persuaded the Commandant to give 


our author leave to transfer the scenery of the 
neighbourhood of Corte to his portfolio—as well 
as a tattered military hat which is preserved in 
the castle, and which Napoleon wore at the battle 
of Austerlitz. 

The foregoing fragments will convey a correct 
idea of Mr. Cowen’s publication : which, as we 
have said, will be found to interest the artist 
more than the general reader. 





Hints towards the Formation of a more Compre- 
hensive Theory of Life. By 8. T. Coleridge. 
Edited by Seth B. Watson, M.D. Churchill. 

Tuts book is one of the finest of the late Mr. 

Coleridge’s philosophical essays. We should, 

however, have been better pleased if the Editor 

had revealed the source whence he obtained it. 

He is wholly silent on the subject—save that 

he makes his “ acknowledgments to Sir John 

Stoddart, L.L.D., to the Rev. James Gill- 

man, Incumbent of Trinity, Lambeth, and to 

Henry Lee, Esq., Assistant Surgeon to King’s 

College Hospital, for their great kindness in 

regard to this publication.” More than one 

example of the argument here elaborated have 
already appeared. 

In November and December, 1835, were 
published in Fraser's Magazine two fragments 
—one ‘ On Life,’ and another ‘ On the Science 
and System of Logic ;’ the former stated to be 
merely an excursus in, and the latter an Intro- 
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duction to, “a Discourse upon Logic.’ These 
were printed under the name of Mr. Coleridge ; 
but te have never been gathered into his 
acknowledged works by his literary executors. 
They were then alleged to be portions of “ the 
Sibylline Leaves’’ scattered abroad by their 
author, and retained in the affectionate hands 
of some who were proud to be esteemed his 
pupils. Many of the treatises so frequently 
referred to by Mr. Coleridge in his Conver- 
sations and yet not discoverable among his 

apers were suspected to be in this condition. 

he internal evidence of the fragments alluded 
to and of the present brochure is sufficient to 
establish their authorship. Both in matter and 
in form they are indubitably Coleridgean. 

Dr. Watson, who, in the above publication, 
has at this late day volunteered the editorship 
of Mr. Coleridge’s ‘Theory of Life,’ dissents 
from his author’s definition of the term. 
thinks it would have been better had a different 





He | 


phraseology been adopted “in tracing the | 
operation of certain natural agencies first on | 


unorganized and then on organized bodies.”’ 
This assertion inclines us to doubt whether Dr. 


Watson can have properly appreciated the argu- | 


gument proposed. Mr. Coleridge had already 
disposed of the alleged objection in one single 
sentence. The philosopher has insisted on con- 
templating “ the Power in kind, abstracted from 
the degree”; and added, that “the ideas of 


caloric, whether as substance or property, and | 


the conceptions of latent heat, the heat in ice, | 
&c., that excite the wonder or the laughter of | 
the vulgar, though susceptible of the most im- | 


portant practical applications, are the result of 


this abstraction.”—The very first sentence of | 


‘the work condemns “the arbitrary division | 
of all that surrounds us into things with life | 


and things without life.”” Mr. Coleridge main- 
tained ‘that rocks and mountains, nay, ‘the 
great globe itself,’ share with mankind the 
gift of life,”— and the object of his treatise 


was to show “that the term Life is no less | 


applicable to the irreducible bases of chemistry, 
such as sodium, potassium, &c., or to the 
various forms of crystals, or the geological 
strata which compose the crust of our globe, 
than it is to the human body itself, the acme 
and perfection of animal organization.”’-— 


Against this purpose so announced, it is idle | 


to refer to the early history of language in 
justification of a more limited meaning. 
signification of the term is philosophically en- 
larged, that a general law which science had 
previously neglected to enforce may be thereby 
marked and distinguished. Dr. Watson should 
have disputed the propriety of the abstraction, 
not of the term. If thg former be legitimate, 
the latter is so likewise. This objection of Dr. 
Watson, therefore, and a similar one as to the 
use of the word ‘ Nature,’’ must be passed by 
as beside the question. The dispute is not 
about a phrase, but about an idea. 

For our part, we wish that Mr. Coleridge had 
not chosen to assume an abstraction at all, since 
“his philosophy could afford to dispense with any 
such. He might have first established the prin- 
ciple desired in the @ priori elements of the 
human consciousness, and then worked down- 
ward to its examples and corroborations in the 
material world. But it was Mr. Coleridge’s aim 
in this inquiry to pursue the Baconian method, 
regulated however by an idea previously con- 
ceived; and thus to rise by laborious induction 
from the meanest to the most complex pheno- 
mena in sensible experience. 

All intention of “accounting” for life Mr. 
Coleridge repudiated :—his design was limited 
to “explaining” it. Such an explanation, he 
himself stated, 

“would consist in the reduction of the idea of Life 


to its simplest and most comprehensive form or 
mode of action; that is, to some characteristic in- 
stinct or tendency, evident in all its manifestations, 
and involved in the idea itself. This assumed as 
existing in kind, it will be required to present an 
ascending series of corresponding phenomena as in- 
volved in, proceeding from, and so far therefore ex- 
plained by, the supposition of its progressive intensity 
and of the gradual enlargement of its sphere, the 
necessity of which again must be contained in the 
idea of the tendency itself. In other words, the 
tendency having been given in kind, it is required to 
render the phenomena intelligible as its different 
degrees and modifications. Still more perfect will 
the explanation be, should the necessity of this pro- 
gression and of these ascending gradations be con- 
tained in the assumed idea of life, as thus defined by 
the general purport of all its various tendencies. 
This done, we have only to add the conditions com- 
mon to all its phenomena, and those appropriate to 
each place and rank, in the scale of ascent, and then 
proceed to determine the primary and constitutive 
forms, i.e. the elementary powers in which this ten- 
dency realizes itself under different degrees and con- 
ditions.” 

Dr. Watson admits that “there are certain 
great powers—such as magnetism, electricity, 
and chemistry—whose action may be traced, 
even by the limited means that science at pre- 
sent possesses, in admirable gradation, from 
purely unorganized to the most highly organized 
matter;” and he thinks that ‘ Mr. Coleridge 
has done this with great ingenuity and striking 
effect.’’ Of these powers — magnetism, elec- 
tricity, and chemistry — Mr. Coleridge has 
mainly considered the relation with the three 
dimensions of space — length, breadth, and 
depth ; an argument too abstruse for any but a 
transcendental reasoner. Mr. Coleridge him- 
self was, however, so satisfied of its certainty 
that he hesitated not to declare the three fol- 
lowing hypotheses.— 

“TI affirm that a power, acting exclusively in 
length, is (wherever it be found,) magnetism ; that a 
power which acts both in length and in breadth, and 
only in length and breadth, is (wherever it be found) 
electricity ; and finally, that a power which, together 


| with length and breadth, includes depth likewise, is 





| 
| 


| 





(wherever it be found) constructive agency. That is 
but one phenomenon of magnetism, to which we 
have appropriated and confined the term magnetism; 
because of all the natural bodies at present known, 
iron, and one or two of its nearest relatives in the 
family of hard yet coherent metals, are the only 
ones in which all the conditions are collected, under 


The | which alone the magnetic agency can appear in and 


during the act itself. When, therefore, I affirm the 
power of reproduction in organized bodies to be mag- 
netism, I must be understood to mean that this 
power, as it exists in the magnet, and which we there 
(to use a strong phrase) catch in the very act, is to 
the same kind of power, working as reproductive, 
what the root is to the cube of that root. We no 
more confound the force in the compass needle with 
that of reproduction, than a man can be said to con- 
found his liver with a lichen, because he affirms that 
both of them grow.” 

Mr. Coleridge throws the onus probandi “on 
those who assert of any quality that it is not 
Life.”—Let us content ourselves with a brief 
sketch of his argument. 

By Life is not necessarily implied conscious- 
ness, or sensibility, or growth. The life of 
metals, as the power which effects and deter- 
mines their comparative cohesion and ductility, 
is only lower in the scale than the life which 
produces the first attempts at organization. 
This wide view taken of Life fills up the arbi- 
trary chasm between physics and physiology. 
We are, moreover, the better enabled to form a 
notion of the kind, the lower the degree and 
the simpler the form in which it appears. Life 
is “the Principle of Individuation, or the 
power which unites a given all into a whole 
that is presupposed by all its parts.” The 
lowest instances are metals— 
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“those, namely, that are capable of 
duction. For, by the established inte ae wanda 
clature, the others (as sodium, potassium 
silicium, &c.) would be entitled to a Class of tho: 
own, under the name of bases. It is long pre, 
chemists have despaired of decomposing this class of 
bodies. They still remain, one and all, as deme, 
or simple bodies, though, on the principles of “ 
corpuscularian philosophy, nothing can be 
improbable than that they really are such; and 
reason has or can be assigned on the grounds of that 
system, why, in no one instance, the contrary hag 
not been proved. But this is at once explained, if 
we assume them as the simplest form of unity 
namely, the unity of powers and properties, For 
these, it is evident, may be endlessly modified, byt 
can never be decomposed. If I were asked by a 
philosopher who had previously extended the attri. 
bute of Life to the Byssus speciosa, and even to the 
crustaceous matter or outward bones of a lobster 
&c., whether the ingot of gold expressed life, 1 should 
answer without hesitation, as the ingot of gold 
assuredly not, for its form is accidental and ab extra, 
It may be added to or detracted from without in the 
least affecting the nature, state, or properties in the 
specific matter of which the ingot consists. But as 
gold, as that special union of abstract and of relative 
gravity, ductility, and hardness, which, wherever 
they are found, constitute gold, I should answer no 
less fearlessly in the affirmative. But I should fy. 
ther add, that of the two counteracting tendencies of | 
nature, namely, that of detachment from the universal 
life, which universality is represented to us by gravi- | 
tation, and that of attachment or reduction into it, 
this and the other noble metals represented the 
units in which the latter tendency, namely, that of | 
identity with the life of nature, subsisted in the 
greatest overbalance over the former. It is the 
form of unity with the least degree of tendency to 
individuation. Rising in the ascent, I should take, 
as illustrative of the second step, the various forms 
of crystals as a union, not of powers only, but of 
parts, and as the simplest forms of composition in 
the next narrowest sphere of affinity. Here the 
form, or apparent quantity, is manifestly the result 
of the quality, and the chemist himself not seldom 
admits them as infallible characters of the substances 
united in the whole of a given crystal. In the first 
step, we had Life, as the mere unity of powers; in 
the second we have the simplest forms of totality 
evolved. The third step is presented to us in those 
vast formations, the tracing of which generically 
would form the science of Geology, or its history in 
the strictest sense of the word, even as their descrip- 
tion and diagnostics constitute its preliminaries 
Their claim to this rank I cannot here even attempt 
to support. It will be sufficient to explain my reason 
for having assigned it to them, by the avowal, that I 
regard them in a twofold point of view: 1st, as the 
residue and product of vegetable and animal life; 
2nd, as manifesting the tendencies of the Life of 
Nature to vegetation or animalization. And this 
process I believe — in one instance by the peat 
morasses of the northern, and in the other instance 
by the coral banks of the southern hemisphere—to 
be still connected with the present order of vegetable 
and animal Life, which constitute the fourth and last 
step in these wide and comprehensive divisions, In 
the lowest forms of the vegetable and animal world 
we perceive totality dawning into individuation, while 
in man, as the highest of the class, the individuality 
is not only perfected in its corporeal sense, but begins 
a new series beyond the appropriate limits of phy- 
siology. The tendency to individuation, more or 
less obscure, more or less obvious, constitutes the 
common character of all classes, as far as they main- 
tain for themselves a distinction from the universal 
life of the plant; while the degrees, both of intensity 
and extension, to which this tendency is realized, 
form the species and their ranks in the great scale of 
ascent and expansion.” sail 
The degrees or intensities of life consist m 
the progressive realization of the tendency to 
individuation ; but this tendency to individus 
tion, adds Mr. Coleridge, 
“ cannot be conceived without the opposite tendency 
to connect, even as the centrifugal power supposes 
the centripetal, or as the two opposite poles consti- 
tute each other, and are the constituent acts of one 
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and the same power in the magnet. We might say 
that the life of the magnet subsists in their union, 
put that it lives (acts or manifests itself) in their 
ife. Again, if the tendency be at once to indivi- 
me to connect, to detach, but so as either to 
etain or to reproduce attachment, the individuation 
4 If must be a tendency to the ultimate production 
yo highest and most comprehensive individuality. 
This must be the one great end of Nature, her ulti- 
mate object, or by whatever other word we may de- 
signate that something which bears to a final cause 
the same relation that Nature herself bears to the 
ne Intelligence.” 
OT his we believe, ives the entire theory of 
the posthumous pub ication before us. The 
doctrine of polarity or dualism which it involves 
implies the whole of the Coleridgean philosophy. 
The relation of the subject to the fancy and 
the imagination is thus stated by its author.— 
“Nothing would be more easy than, by the ordi- 
nary principles of sound logic and common sense, to 
demonstrate the impossibility and expose the absur- 
dity of the corpuscularian or mechanic system, or 
than to prove the intenable nature of any inter- 
mediate system. But we cannot force any man into 
an insight or intuitive possession of the true philo- 
sophy, because we cannot give him abstraction, 
intellectual intuition, or constructive imagination; 
because we cannot organize for him an eye that can 
see, an ear that can listen to, or a heart that can feel, 
the harmonies of Nature, or recognize in her endless 
forms the thousand-fold realization of those simple 
and majestic laws, which yet in their absoluteness 
can be discovered only in the recesses of his own 
spirit,—not by that man, therefore, whose imagina- 
tive powers have been ossified by the continual re- 
action and assimilating influences of mere objects on 
his mind, and who is a prisoner to his own eye and 
its reflex, the passive fancy !—not by him in whom 
an unbroken familiarity with the organic world, as if 
it were mechanical, with the sensitive, but as if it 
were insensate, has engendered the coarse and hard 
spirit of a sorcerer. The former is unable, the latter 
unwilling, to master the absolute pre-requisites. 
There is neither hope nor occasion for him ‘to 
cudgel his brains about it, he has no feeling of the 
business.’ If he do not see the necessity from with- 
out, if he have not learned the possibility from with- 
in, of interpenetration, of total intussusception, of 
the existence of all in each as the condition of 
Nature's unity and substantiality, and of the latency 
under the predominance of some one power, wherein 
subsists her life and its endless variety, as he must be, 
by habitual slavery to the eye or its reflex, the passive 
fancy, under the influences of the corpuscularian 
philosophy, he has so paralysed his imaginative 
powers as to be unable—or by that hardness and 
heart-hardening spirit of contempt, which is sure to 
result from a perpetual commune with the lifeless, he 
has so far debased his inward being—as to be un- 
willing to comprehend the pre-requisite, he must be 
content, while standing thus at the threshold of phi- 
losophy, to receive the results, though he cannot be 
admitted to the deliberation—in other words, to act 
upon rules which he is incapable of understanding as 
Laws, and to reap the harvest with the sharpened iron 
for which others have delved for him in the mine.” 
The work demands and deserves the studious 
and earnest perusal of the philosophic reader. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Remarkable and Eccentric Characters, with nu- 
merous illustrations. By F. W. Fairholt, Esq. 
—Let the gold of California turn, like the fairy 
sequins of the eastern tale, into palm-leafshreds,—let 
the sea-banks of Holland break, and Mynheer, with 
all his curiosities of industry and art, vanish utterly 
ftom the face of Europe—let M. Proudhon and his 
congregation succeed in passing their sponge of 
brotherly love and philanthropic appropriation over 
the “prizes” won by projectors or inherited by aris- 
tocrats—let the “‘jug-jug” of the Swedish nightin- 
gale become as cheap and as common as the clink- 
ng of two pieces of crockery performed by the infant 
Prodigy on a side-walk in St. Giles’s,—there will still 
Temain one treasure which cannot cease out of the 

d, one pleasure which no “custom can stale.” 

tric men and women are as sure to be heard 
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of in the world’s highways and byeways, “ when we 
are gone,” as the Bells of St. Petersburgh are to ring 
their chime for other Moores than him who sang 
them. Nor will they ever fail to be objects of in- 
terest. The Esthonian nobleman with his collec- 
tion of snuffers, mentioned by the Lady who wrote 
from the Baltic—the beaver-like colony of queer 
over-dressed folks who hardly dare to live in their 
“very own” neat houses on the Lake of Broek (only 
four miles from one of the busiest capitals of Europe) 
—the Englishman whose fixed idea was, not to miss 
the one-performance too many of the Lion King 
when the latter was to be devoured by his corps 
dramatique —the musical genius who, even now, 
wanders up and down Europe with a rattle-snake in 
a box by way of play-fellow and familiar—“ the 
famous Duchess of Bavaria,” who pistolled and horse- 
whipped her way from the ballet-stages of Europe 
to the most ezsthetic palace ever dreamed of in 
Laputa or in Utopia—all these will furnish food for 
Bentleys yet unborn, and their strange “ways and 
means” will supply entertainment, instruction, and 
matter for antiquarian controversy to people yet 
unnamed who shall read only the universal Phonetic 
Language! The series then, here begun, need not 
end for lack of subject until the hero of Mrs. 
Shelley's not-forgotten romance, ‘The Last Man,’ 
shall take the last quill of the last goose to close 
it by his own singular confessions.—By no one, how- 
ever, could the subject have been handled with 
much less research than by Mr. Fairholt. This 
volume seems to us little more than a re-issue of 
‘The Wonderful Magazine’—the reading of which 
in school hours was such a notable pleasure a few 
years ago. We could almost repeat by heart the 
story of ‘Peter the Wild Boy,’ and the feats of 
Thomas Topham the Strong Man, and the chivalrous 
achievements of Jeffrey Hudson, and the squalid 
miserliness of Elwes. Then, the world has had 
enough of Monsieur le Chevalier d’Eon. Judging 
from Mr. Fairholttg first selection, Lord Camelford, 
and Louisa the maid of the haystack, and Nixon 
with his prophecies, and Bamfylde Moore Carew 
may be looked for in his coming volumes;—where we 
would fain, in preference, read about Mdlle. Lenor- 
mand, or the ‘The Solitary of Orval,’ or the Earl 
of Buchan, or George Bidder the calculating boy, 
or Baroness Drack the old French sporting countess, 
or some of the German dreamers of dreams so 
solemnly enumerated by Mrs. Crowe. We do not 
pretend to draw out a list of subjects for Mr. Fair- 
holt’s consideration :—it is enough if, in the above 
hints, we have illustrated the necessity of research 
and the affluence of matter. The present volume 
is but a ten-times told tale. 

The Hand-Book for New Zealand. By a late 
Magistrate of the Colony.—This book professes to 
embody the most recent information. The author's 
residence on the spot for four years has qualified him, 
by personal experience, for writing on the subject. 
The association for founding the settlement of Can- 
terbury, in New Zealand, has been the exciting cause 
for the work,—which is projected for the benefit of 
those members of the Church of England who may 
emigrate under the direction of the society. The 
eligible sites for the proposed Canterbury colony are 
here indicated. The compiler has been careful to 
instruct the emigrant in the preparations needful for 
his departure—the languages he should learn, the 
sciences he should study, and the arts which he should 
cultivate. He is also referred to the best books on 
each of these subjects. 

Auto-Photography; or, the Mode of reproducing by 
Light Drawings, Lithographs, §c., without employing 
the Daguerreotype. By M. P. F. Mathieu. Trans- 
lated by J. M‘Meadows.— That M. Mathieu, a 
Frenchman, should have written this essay does 
not surprise us, since our neighbours keep them- 
selves studiously in the dark about the progress 
| of science in England ; but that Mr. Meadows, an 
| Trishman, should have translated it, is passing strange. 
| The treatise does not contain one new feature. 
| Every manipulatory process has been published in 
| this country twenty times over ; and the memoir of 
| M. Blanquart Everard is a flagrant instance of scien- 
| tific piracy,—being even in the most minute details 
| taken from Mr. Fox Talbot's published specification 
| of the calotype process, with scarcely even verbal 
alteration. 
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Abbott's (J.) History of Mary Stuart, fe. 5s. cl. 
Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) First Greek Book, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Bamford’s (S.) Early Days, 18mo. 4s. cl. 
Bamford’s (S.) Life of a Radical, 2 vols. fe. 83. cl. 
Baxter's (J. A.) Church History of England, 2nd edition, 8vo. 16. cl, 
Brandon's (R. and J. A.) Parish Churches, royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. cl. 
Breen’s (H. H.) The Diamond Rock, and other Poems, fc. 8vo. 4s. 
Brewer's (Dr.) Guide to Scientific Knowledge, new ed. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Coghian’s (F.) Ten Days in London, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. swd. 
Cromwell Doolan’s Adventures, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. cl. 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, coloured, royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. el. 
Devotions for Confession, edited by Caswall, 32mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Dobson’s (Rev. W.) Selections for Composition, Eighth Series, 2s. cl. 
Dukes (V.) On the Cerebral Affections in Infancy, 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Damean’s (Rev. P.) Narrative of Wesleyan Mission to Jamaica, 7s. 6d. 
Evans's (Rev. W. E.) First Revelations of God to Man, 12mo, 6s, cl. 
Ellen Seymour, by Mrs. Shepherd, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl, 
Exiles in Virginia, &c., royal 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Ge 's (H.) Notes of a Residence in Italy, 2nd edit, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Gibson’s (W. 8.) Essay on the Filial Duties, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Good Mother (The) of a Family, from the Italian, 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Guy’s (J.) Elements of Ancient History, 3rd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. roan. 
Hall and the Manor House, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
Hutchinson (G. L.) On Equalization of Poor Rates, 2nd ed. 8vo. 5s. 
Hymns and Thoughts for Sick and Lonely, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Irving’s (Washington) The Sketch Book, illustrated, 8vo. 18s. cl. 
Jubilee Retrospect, Five Sermons, fc. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Kavanagh's Key to Arithmetic, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Kip’s (Kev. W.) Christmas Holidays in Rome, 2nd ed. fe. 8vo. 5s. cL 
Knox's (A.) Inquiry into the State of Knowledge, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon, 3rd edition, 4to. 2/. 4s. cl. 
London Anecdotes, Part V. ‘ Law and Lawyers,’ 18mo. 1s. swd. 
Lunn’s (H.C.) Musings of a Musician, 2nd edition, fc. 4s. cl. 
Lyra Catholica, translated by Caswall, 32mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Mason’s (R.) Private Herd Book, small 4to. 3s, cl. 
M‘Farlane’s (C.) Glance at Revolutionized Italy, 2 vols, 21s. cl. 
Magnay’s (C.) The Rest, an Episode, fc. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Mosley’s (J .) Tales of the Cymry, fe. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Muggeridge (R. M.) On the Irish Difficulty, 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. 
My Uncle the Curate, by Author of ‘ Bachelor of the Albany,’ 31s. 6d. 
Noel’s (Rev. Baptist) Essay on Church and State, 3rd edit. 8vo, 12s. 
Papers of the Royal Engineers, Vol. X. 4to. 30s. cl. 
Paxton’s (J. P.) Botanical Dictionary, new edit. post 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Paxton’s (J. P.) Supplement to Former Edition, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Soane’s (G.) New Curiosities of Literature, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, cl. 
Swift's Closing Years, by Wilde, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Thoughts and Opinions of a Statesman, fc. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Trench’s (R. C.) Sacred Latin Poetry, fc. 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Vaughan’s (Dr. C.) Nine Sermons at Harrow, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Viking (The), an Epic, by Zavarr, fc. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Viieland’s (M.) French Grammar and Exercises, 5th ed. 12mo, 6s. bds. 
Waite and Gauntlett’s Hallelujah, Part I1. royal 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Wakefield’s (E. G.) View of Colonization, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Walburn’s(C..S.) Dictionary of Shakspeare Quotations, cn. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Wilson’s (J. G.) Facts illustrative of Scripture, fc. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl 
Winslow’s Inquirer Directed, ‘ Holy Spirit,” 5th ed. fe. 5s. cl. 
Woodward's (Rev. H.) Thoughts on Nehemiah, fe. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Wordsworth’s (C.) Hulsean Lectures, 1848, 8vo, 13s. cl. 





BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 

Your correspondent Brevipen [see ante, p. 116,] 
has hit the mark. His suggestion of a binomial 
nomenclature, as simple as it is felicitous, at once 
sweeps away every objection about the difficulty of 
systematizing or the choice of a system for the 
Museum Library Catalogue. We do not wanta philo- 
sophical, but a practical arrangement of the bouks, 
The former we can afford to wait for—the latter we 
will readily accept as an instalment, even as a pay- 
ment in full. A student—the younger in research 
the greater his need—simply requires that all books 
on geology, history, medicine, philology, education, 
political economy, or what not, should be found 
under those respective heads. He cares not how 
Bacon or D’Alembert and Diderot may have mapped 
out the field of human knowledge; he wants books 
on a certain branch of learning, but at present does 
not know where to find them. Your systematizers 
vaunt the charms of system—and oppose all change 
by urging the difficulty of systematizing so many 
miles of books. “Il y a fagots et fagots.” The 
system generally adopted in France is the invention 
of George Willer, a bookseller of Augsburgh, whose 
catalogues of the books at the Leipsic fair, published 
annually between 1554 and 1584, were arranged in 
five principal classes :—theology, jurisprudence, arts 
and sciences, belles lettres, and history. This was 
first adopted in France by P. J. Garnier, and ex- 
pounded in his Systema Bibliothece Collegii Pari- 
siensis Soc. Jesu (4to. Paris, 1678). The method of 
the Biblioth®que Royale, at Paris (I suppose it is 
the Bibliothéque Républicaine now) comprises the 
heads of theology, jurisprudence, history, philosophy, 
and belles letters—a worse arrangement than the 
other. Now, let us look a little closer. Why is theo- 
logy always first—then jurisprudence ; mathematics 
and medicine forming a division of arts and sciences 
in the one case and of philosophy in the other ?— 
Why this preference for jurisprudence ?—Is it some- 
thing more than a science Why are mathematics, 
medicine, anatomy placed subordinate to theology 
and jurisprudence ?—Geography with voyages and 
travels are ranked under the head of history, when 
they should properly be set down (if with either) 
under arts and sciences; for history is the relation 
of past facts and events—geography the physical 
description of the actual surface of the earth, the 
materials for which are furnished by the traveller. 
Works on typography are also classed under his- 
tory, next to bibliography; yet they have no more 
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connexion with literary history than the gunsmith’s 
trade with the art of war—and ought to be placed 
among the mechanical arts, 

I will notice other systems on a future occasion. 
Here let it suffice to say that a catalogue is not so 
much for the use of the learned as for that of the 
unlearned; not only for those who are seeking in- 
struction, but for those also who are groping about 
in the dim twilight for the clue that shall lead them 
through the labyrinth. Suppose a young naturalist 
desires to study zoology in the magnificent reports 
of the French expeditions—(of the Astrolabe, for 
instance): he does not care whether the courteous 
librarian classes the mollusca under theology or 
belles lettres, and he cares just as little about the 
commander of the ship,—but woe be to him if he 
knows not the latter's name. Would he read Prof. 
Owen on the spirula, he must first learn that the 
Samarang was commanded by Capt. Belcher.—The 
adaptation of the Linnean method to our public 
library would make all clear and smooth. I could 
add other suggestions, the result of painful experi- 
ence; but will merge all for the present in the 
Yankee form of ery,—Let’s go for the binomial 
catalogue ! LL. B. 


* * Our readers will sce that our columns are | 


opened to varieties of opinion on this important 
subject; and that while most of our correspondents 
have views to a certain extent in common with our 
own as formerly expressed, none of them agree with 
us altogether. The subject is just now, we believe, 
attracting the serious attention of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the management of the 
British Museum; and, as we have elsewhere said, 
we believe they will be glad to receive suggestions 
from any parties who have given a careful and 
enlightened consideration tothe subject, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 





Cairo. 

Your paragraph on Egypt [see 4th. No. 1097] 
deserves a slight emendation if, as I am assured by 
a person generally well informed, Egy pt’s loss by the 
cholera amounted to 170,000,—Cairo contributing 
8,700 and Alexandria 9,100 to the deadly list. 
harvest has been only slightly damaged by the ex- 
traordinary inundation, which was foretold by many 
in Abyssinia from the unusual abundance of rain 
which fell there. 

I have had the pleasure of mecting here again 
M. Parkyns, whom I had left some years ago in 
Tigray. He is not the European who, according 
to a Fellatah in Gondar, had left Kobbe for Bornu. 
M. Parkyns has travelled in Kordofan; and having 
followed a new road from A’dwa to Sennar, he recog- 


nized the identity of the Takaze with the Setif’ of | 


Mussulman lowlanders. The Atbara, which lower 
down gives its name to the united stream, is a left 
bank affluent, and would seem identical with the 
Gwangw, a river rising near Calga and flowing 
through Armawho with a great body of water. 

Baron von Miiller has returned from Kordofan. 
He crossed thirty-one cataracts of the Nile; of these, 
four compose that of Wady Halfuh, which he passed 
in a boat, being probably the first European who 
did so. Rifaud, although the best writer on this 
cataract, has some errors; for instance, he gives 
Semneh as an island of Wady Halfuh, while it is 
the name of a distinct cataract. 

Under 4° and 5° N. lat. the banks of the Nile 
are inhabited by negroes who are neither Xiluk nor 
Dinka. Their king is called Nikla; and gave the 
following information to the master of Baron Miiller’s 
boat.— 

“In my youth (said Nikla) I travelled a great 
way towards the south, and found there men white 
like Turks. I saw there the origin of the Bakr el 
Abiad,—so named (said the boatman) from a very 
large mountain whose peaks are completely white. 
The river threw itself from this mountain; which is 
called the White Mountain.” 

This boatman, who had visited Nikla four times 
in order to purchase ivory, had never heard of snow, 
and could not give an exact idea of the distance 
from Nikla’s country to the far distant White Moun- 
tain. 

Before leaving this subject I may add that 
M. Thibaud, who is here, affirms that he understood, 
like M. D’Arnand, that below Puluneh the principal 


The | 


affluent of the Nile came from the east; and that the 
whole Expedition had but one dragoman, whose 
words were, I suppose, understood by M. Werne as 
meaning south. This traveller quotes me [Ath. 
No. 1017] to assert that in Kaffa there are no sheep, 
fowls, or leather. Now, [had intimated precisely the 
contrary in writing to Mr. Ayrton [ 4th. No. 1042]; 
where I questioned Dr. Beke’s opinion on the same 
subject,—for leather is worn and sheep are eaten in 
Kaffa and Inarya! 

Signor Olivi has likewise followed Mons. Arnaud’s 
steps, and is come back here with a collection of 
negro curiosities, birds, &c.; but could give no in- 
formation on the upper part of the White Nile. 
M. Fresnel looks on the Bahr Keilak as the Nile of 
the ancients; and establishes, by native testimony, a 
water communication between it and the Chadda, 
which flows into the Niger. M. Parkyns looks, I 
believe, on the Bahr Keilak as the true Bahr el 
Abiad. But, as I have already told you in my 
letter from Gondar [February, 1841], it is easier to 
undertake a new and well-concerted expedition up 
| the White Nile than to conciliate, by discussion, 
| the host of conflicting testimonies on the same sub- 
ject. 

Egypt has now a ruler in the person of Abbas 
| Pasha, son of Tussun. The new government has 
| been very appropriately ushered in with the concomi- 
tant discovery of coal on the right bank of the Nile, 
}near Asuan. ‘The first vein, six feet thick, is 100 
| feet below the surface. Still deeper is a second bed 
of coal, only three feet thick but of excellent quality. 
There are not, however, wanting incredulous persons 
who will not believe until actual eyesight has con- 
vinced them. Many discoveries are doomed to the 
same ill fate; but on the present one I have no opinion 
to offer. AntornE D°ABBADIE. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tuk sale of Stowe Library is not yet finished—and 
the prices are still very high. The unique additional 
volume of Prynne’s ‘ Records’ was sold to the 
| benchers and students of Lincoln’s Inn, for 3352; 
|and a somewhat different copy of the first folio 
edition of Shakspeare to Mr. Bohn, for 767, Mr. 
Crace was the purchaser of the extremely rare map 
of London made by T. Porter about the year 1654. 
This map, of which we believe only one other copy 
is known to exist, is not described in the catalogue 
of sale with that fulness and accuracy which its 
importance and rarity seem to demand. It is the 
only map of London in which Piccadilly Hall, from 
whence the present Piccadilly derives its name, is 
laid down. The Hall stood at the corner of Coventry 
Street and Windmill Street; and immediately 
opposite was a “ gaming house” with a bowling green 
and tennis court reaching as far as the present James 
Street. The only other copy known belonged to 
George Vertue, the antiquary and engraver,—and is 
now in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Walpole makes particular mention of it in his ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting.” Had the description in the 
catalogue been more full and accurate than it is, the 
map would have sold for more than 3/. 5s. Mr. 
Crace, the fortunate purchaser of this London 
curiosity, possesses a most curious collection of maps 
relating to London and its immediate vicinity. The 
sale of the Library terminates next week. The 
total produce, it is thought, will be about 10,0002, 

We understand that M. Panizzi has requested of 
the Commissioners of Inquiry into the British 
Museum that various persons who complain of him, 
or who are cognizant of complaints against him, 
shall be invited to present themselves for examina- 
tion as witnesses. We mention this in fairness both 
to Mr. Panizzi and to those who have publicly ob- 
jected to the manner in which his department is 
administered,—-particularly as to the formation of 
the Catalogue. Now is the time: any person who 
will volunteer evidence may write to the Commis- 
sioners. 

It is announced that an arrangement in favour of 
that class of young men who are prevented by their 
avocations from indulging in literary and scientific 
pursuits during the daytime has come into operation 
at King’s College, London. The Council have de- 
| termined on the appointment of Professors whose 
duty it shall be to give evening lectures, open not 











only to the regular students of the College duhenal 
gentlemen who may feel disposed to attend, ™ 
opening lecture was delivered on Friday evening } 
last week by the Rev. the Principal of the Colle “ 
and the regular course commenced on Monday last 
—to be continued without intermission every eveni 
Saturday excepted, until Friday, March 39, Te 
lectures appointed for the present term are * Mann 
factures and Machinery,’ ‘ Public Health,’ ‘ Chemis 
try,’ ‘Natural History,’ ‘ Physical Geography,’ Thre 
evenings are to be devoted to the illustration, by the 
oxy-hydrogen microscope, of the structure of the 
lower animals. 

The terms of the grant to Mr. Lane, now en ed 
at Cairo in compiling a lexicon of the Arabic Jap. 
guage, seem to be the object of some uncertainty or 
confusion :—one authority stating that the minister 
has conferred on him an annuity of 200, a-year— 
another limiting the Government aid to a single sum 
of 2002. from the fund for special service, We 
repeat our understanding of the matter to be that 
Government has granted 2001. a-year for two year 
in furtherance of the work on which Mr. Lane js 
employed — and we presume the term is elastic 
according to circumstances which may arise for ex. 
tending it. 

“Our correspondent B.—who favoured us with 
his views on chronological reckoning—has written ys 
a sharp answer to our remarks,—a thing which he js 
very well able todo. Je maintains his use of the 
word era as correct [see our remarks, ante, p. 118}, 
—and cites lexicographers. We grant him that 
many do use the word in the manner he describes, 
and that the lexicographers of the last and some of 
the present century follow unscientific usage. But 
had he gone back still further he would have found 
the lexicographers in agreement with the more cor- 
rect chronologers. For example, in the old ‘ World 
of Words,’ (we cite the fourth edition, 1678,) era 
is defined as “some remarkable event from which 
people compute.”_ The Dictionary of the French 
Academy has:—Ere, “Point fixe d’ou l'on com- 
mence a compter:” it adds, “il se dit aussi de 
la suite d’années,’’ &c. The first is the chrono- 
loger’s meaning of the term,—the second, the -cor- 
ruption. When we objected to our correspon- 
dent’s use of it, it was with an expression of sur- 
prise that a “keen chronologer” should have used 
it in the corrupt sense. Our correspondent remarks 
that he has made a mountain of a molehill, because 
we threw up the molehill: the least we can do in 
return is to heap Pelion upon Ossa. Our core 
spondent maintains that all which he submitted to 
us was the policy of the plan he proposed ; but then 
he forgets that he made this question enter upon an 
assumption that it was undecided (and could be 
decided only by the shade of Dionysius Exiguus) 
what are the first and last years of the centuries, &e. 
Now, on such an assumption we refused to entertain 
the question for reasons of fact,—as positively as, 
the fact being as we believe it to be, we should r- 
fuse to consider the expediency of making a change 
which would be almost as disadvantageous asa new 
change of style. For our belief we stated certan 
reasons, which alone, and independently of general 
consent, are to us conclusive: whereupon our cot- 
respondent tells us that in bringing forward one-sided 
arguments we make ourselves partizans and not 
arbiters. Surely—our meaning was precisely that. 
We are partizans of the side we took; our opinion 
is so well established that we are not fit to hold the 
scales,—and so in effect we told our correspondent 


and everybody else. Our correspondents sometime 
forget that our object is to give information to ou 


readers in general. When one of them sendsus what 


we think a mistaken notion, and one which we take to 
be likely to mislead more than one of the rest, we often 
give a few words to our own view of the case, and to 


our correspondent’s arguments, if he produce any 
which we think require an answer. 


“ puerile prettiness about the ladies, 


the National Debt.” 










But when 
happens—as in the case before us—that the argu 
ments produced against our view do not appear 
us to have any weight, we neglect them—but we 
have not space to make it apparent why we do %. 
Our correspondent remarks that we ended with 2 
having about 
as much to do with the subject as Califoraia with 
What made that image ™ 
in his mind? Why, simply that California hw 
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deal to do with the National Debt. = os 
ants received are on! y one quarter _— t pr 
the “ diggins” will lower the real value of the 
al Debt. Wego beyond our correspondent; 
that our joke has not so much to do with the 
wey as California with the debt:—but it was a 
pon 5 vont joke; and, we dare say, answered our 
oe of enlivening the dry subject. 

In reference to a note which appeared last week 
appended to our report of the meeting of the Geo- 
hical Society, we have received the following 
communication which contradicts the report that Dr. 
Thomas Thomson—who has succeeded in accom- 

lishing the arduous journey to the Karakoram Pass 
arm been made a captive by the Sikhs— 

«although he was one of the Ghiznee captives in the 

war and lost the fruits of his labours by his collec- 
TT ¢ into the hands of the enemy, Iam happy to 
tions fe on the present occasion he has succeeded in reach- 
say ae pritish camp in safety :—as we have a letter from him 
he 16th of December communicating the information 
ont had on that day reached Lahore, in good health, in 
= gr the Prime Minister of Ghoolab Singh, with 
oem he had travelled from Cashmere. Z 

« Glasgow College, Feb. 6. R.D. THOMSON. 

Scarcely nine months have passed since we called 
attention to the opening of the Queen's College at 
No. 67, Harley Street. Our readers who took an 
interest in the project will be glad to hear something 
of its progress. There are now, we believe, nearly 
200 pupils, of ages varying from twelve to what may 
be called the prime of woman's life, and something 
beyond it. Very large classes attend for instruction 
in languages, in numbers, in harmony and musical 
composition, as well as in piano-forte playing. The 
historical classes and those in which English grammar 
and composition are made the subjects of study are 
well attended. In addition to these regular plans 
for carrying out the object of a sound education, 
the Professors have undertaken to give gratuitous 
evening lectures to ladies themselves engaged through- 
out the day in the business of education. A Charter 
of Incorporation has been obtained for the Queen’s 
College: —and everything bodes well for its success, — 
We hear that it is in contemplation to establish a 
day-school in connexion with the college. 

In Paris, the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences has elected M. Léon Faucher, the Minister 
of the Interior, a member of its body in the room of 
the unfortunate Count Rossi, recently assassinated at 
Rome. M. Michel Chevalier contested for the honour 
unsuccessfully against the Minister.—In the same 
Academy M. Dutens has been replaced as a free 
member by the election of M. Moreau de Jonnés— 
the rival competitors being M. d’Audiffret and M. 
Horace Say.—The Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres has unanimously placed M. C. Lenor- 
mant in the vacant Chair of Archzology at the Col- 
lége de France, as successor to the late M. Letronne. 

Our readers know that the newspaper writers in 
America are great hands atadiscovery. The penny- 
aliner there does his “ spiriting” on a great scale. In 
our small island we are limited to small things— 
and the vegetable monstrosity which was long a 
newspaper perennial has even yet given place to no- 
thing greater or more impossible as a periodical topic 
than the Nelson Column. The genius of the American 
press, aggrandized by the boundless spaces and vast 
featuresamid which it isborn and expatiates, would find 
a Pyramid too small as material for its extra-ordinary 
exercitations. ‘There is not an editor in the States 


Nation: 


ing 





vho does not at his pleasure “take down” the Falls of 


Niagara—or find a rival waste of water-power playing 
fnuitlessly to the accompaniment of its own thunder 
away somewhere in the desert. We, who are sceptics 
even at home—who never believed in the long news- 
paper cucumber and do not helieve in the Nelson 
Column—have learnt to look with great distrust on 
all American paragraphs that have a strange heading. 
But we have no right to entail on our readers the 
possible consequences of our own incredulity—nor 
the appetites of those amongst them who would 
“swallow a whale” when such a morsel turns up for 
their digestion. So, we quote for their consideration 
account given by the New Orleans Courier of a 
subterranean canal, which it affirms to have been 
tixovered, realizing the long-desired connexion be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.— 
_“AFrench physician established at Vera Paz, who, be- 
sides practising medicine, has the charge of extensive farm- 
ig estates, upon making some excavations, undertaken with 
4 View of. forming a canal through which to carry his pro- 





duce to the sea, discovered at the bottom of the Bay of | 


Honduras the opening of a monumental canal 75 métres 
wide (about 240 feet), and running ina straight line towards 
the south-west, its sides being constructed of enormous 
stones rudely cut. The two walls, which continued parallel, 
had been followed to the distance of several leagues. 
Having reached the foot of the mountains, where the vol- 
cano of Fuego is now in activity, and having cut away huge 
trees that obstructed the entrance, they passed under a 
vault of 100 métres in height (about 335 feet), and of the 
same width as the canal. Nothing dmong the ancient 
Cyclopean structures in Greece cuuld give an adequate idea 
of the tremendous masonry of the walls of this vault. The 
canal was filled with salt water, 20 métres deep. Our in- 
trepid countryman did not hesitate to embark with some 
Indians in a pirogue, which he caused to be brought to the 
spot, and eighteen hours afterwards (if his story is to be 
believed) he entered the great ocean (the Pacific) between 
Guatemala and St. Salvador, through an immense natural 
grotto called by the fishermen of that coast the Devil's 
Mouth, which superstition had deterred them from ever 
entering. The whole vaulted part of this structure was 
lighted by shafts cut through to the surface above; and 
through the whole extent it is navigable for the largest 
ships. M. Alexander Humboldt had already mentioned 
American edifices whose architecture indicated a very high 
antiquity and revealed a peculiar civilization; but his 
learned descriptions give usno idea of the existence of such 
a monument.” 
“ What great people,” says the Washington Union, 
“has inhabited these regions? Should this news be 
confirmed, a maritime communication is at once esta- 
blished between the two hemispheres through the 
centre of the American continent,—and Europe will 
have nothing to do but to cut through the Isthmus 
of Suez. Perhaps England will be equally fortunate 
in the discovery of a ‘monumental canal’ and a 
‘superhuman grotto’ through the Isthmus of Suez 
which will connect the Mediterranean and the 
Arabian Gulf!” 

“THE MISSISSIPPI and MISSOURI, by BANVARD.—The 
celebrated MOVING PAINTING of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, extensively known as the “ Three-Mile Picture,” exhibit- 
ing a View of Country over 3,000 miles in length, extending 
through the heart of America to the city of New Orleans, being by 
largest picture ever executed by man, is EXHIBITED 
2VERY DAY at the EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCA- 
y.—Admission, Lower Seats, 28.; Gallery, 1s 

The Painting commences moving at Half-past Two and Half- 
past Seven p.m.— Doors open halfan hour previously. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A VIEW in the 
GOLD DISTRICT of CALIFORNIA is added to the New Sex 
of DISSOLVING VIEWS. LECTURES on the CULT 
TION of the VOICE, and on the RT of SING 
G. Clifford, Esq., illus’ il by a variety of Songs, o 4 
T ay, and Saturc Two o'clock ;—on the ELE LIC 
xy Dr. Bachh n Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 

ve 


























Tner, 0 
day Evenings;—on CHEMISTRY rR with brilliant 
Experiments, daily, and on _ alte Evenings. CHILDE’s 
PHANTASMAGORIA, with New Effects, on Tue 





and Saturday Evenings, at Eight. yi 
MICROSCOPE. DIVER and DIVING-BEL NERY 
and MODELS explained. The Music is directed by Dr. Wallis.— 
Admission, 18.; Schools, Half-price. 








SOCIETIES 


GeotoGicaL.—Jan. 17.—Sir H. De la Beche in 
the chair.—A paper was read ‘On the Structure of 
the Alps, Apennines and Carpathians,—more espe- 
cially to show a Transition from Secondary to Ter- 
tiary Types, and the existence of vast Eocene De- 
posits in Southern Europe,’ by Sir R. I. Murchison. 
—lIn this, the second part of his memoir [for the first 
see Athen. No. 1105, p. 1333], the author concluded 
his observations on the Alps by developing the true 
age of the “ Molasse and Nagelflue”’ of the northern 
portion of that chain. Citing the researches of Prof. 
Studer, M. Escher, and others, he showed that the 
axis or older part of these deposits was usually re- 
moved to some distance from the higher ridges of 
older rocks, and consisted of freshwater strata ; that 
the central or marine accumulations are from their 
fossils (as collected in the Cantons St. Gallen or 
Berne) of Sup-Apennine or Pliocene age, and that 
the great overlying portion of molasse and na- 
gelflue, which usually seems to dip under the older 
rocks, out of which it has been formed, is again, as far 
as can be ascertained, of terrestrial and freshwater 
origin. Following these deposits in ascending order, 
to their outermost and superior zone, they are found 
to besurmounted by the well-known lacustrine forma- 
tion of GEningen, the remarkable feature of which is, 
that although it has unquestionably been formed 
long after the pliocene marine deposits (in which 
shells exist undistinguishable from those now living), 
its Fauna and Flora consist entirely of lost species. 
Theexaminations of its quadrupeds, chelonia, and rep- 
tiles by Herman von Meyer and Owen, of its fishes 
by Agassiz, and of its plants by Géppert—all lead 
to this conclusion. Even in respect to the insects of 








(Eningen, Prof. Heer, of Zurich, has satisfied himself | 
that in a multitude of species which he is about to | 





describe, not one is identifiable with a living form. 
Hence, Sir Roderick maintains that the terms Mio- 
cene and Pliocene cannot be correlatively deduced 
from submarine and terrestrial formations; since if 
this be done in Switzerland, miocene types of lost 
species overlie marine pliocene forms. 

A brief sketch, the result of a survey in 1843, is then 
given of the northern flanks of the Carpathian moun- 
tains. Indicating the general succession between the 
Tatra chain and the low country of the Vistula near 
Cracow, the author points out how a mass of num- 
mulitic limestone, overlying secondary rocks, dips 
under shale and sandstone like the flysch of the 


| Alps, such deposits representing as in those moun- 


tains the eocene of geologists. An outer ridge 
(Zafflany and Rugosnik) of Oxfordian Jura and 
Lower Neocomian of Zeushner and Keyserling 
rises up abruptly through these superior deposits, 
and between it and Cracow are undulating hills, 
much broken up and dislocated, consisting of sand- 
stones, shale, &c., in parts of which Prof. Zeushn‘er 
has discovered many secondary greensand or 
Neocomian fossils. These sandstones have a wide 
range, extending into Moravia, and doubtless con- 
stitute a large portion of what has been termed 
Carpathian grit; but the author observes, that in 
tracts like this, where the cretaceous system assumes 
an arenaceous and earthy form, and where the num- 
mulitic limestones no longer exist, it is exceedingly 
difficult to draw any clearly defined line of separa- 
tion between sandstones of secondary and tertiary 
age. He therefore believes that under the name of 
“ Gres des Carpathes,” rocks both of eocene and creta- 
ceous age have hitherto been confounded, and that 
arguments concerning the age of any given portion 
of these sandstones in a country full of dislocations 
are valueless without the test of organic remains. 
A general view of the structure of Italy is then 
offered; and whilst on the authority of General 
della Marmora the existence of Silurian rocks in 
Sardinia is cited, it is shown that the lowest fos- 
silliferous deposits of the Peninsula are Liasso- 
Jurassic, followed by limestones often of red colours 
of Oxfordian age (ammonitico-rosso). These con- 
stitute a number of parallel ridges of various altitudes, 
overlaid by or forming troughs with younger accu- 
mulations, and thus forming a series of backbones, 
of which the Apuan Alps and their crystalline 
marbles, the hills of La Spezia and Pisa, are the 
most prominent examples in the North. Ad- 
mirably exposed on the flanks of the Venetian Alps, 
and scarcely less so at Nice, the cretaceous system 
in all its members (from the Neocomian limestones of 
foreign geologists or equivalents of the English lower 
greensand up to the white chalk inclusive) is sur- 
mounted by nummulitic eocene deposits, which near 
Asolo and Bassano are followed by miocene and 
pliocene shelly strata. These having been described 
on a former occasion, the author, after showing 
how they occupy a trough between such Alps and 
the Euganeans, explains how the latter hills have 
recently been described by M. de Zigno as composed 
of Oxfordian Jura and a full cretaceous system up to 
the white chalk inclusive, overlaid by the nummulitic 
group. In Liguria, Modena, Lucca, and Tuscany, such 
clear evidences do not exist ; for there the formations 
above the Oxfordian Jura are singularly devoid of 
fossils; and the series between that horizon and deposits 
of miocene age, with the exception of certain flaggy 
limestones (Alberese), assumes an arenaceous type. 
At very rare intervals only and chiefly to the south 
of Florence are any bands of nummulites observable; 
but where they occur the author refers all the “ ma- 
cigno” sandstone which is associated with or over. 
lies them to the eocene epoch; such rocks being 
perfectly undistinguishable from the “macigno Alpin” 
or flysch of the Alps. As these rocks repose upon 
others, including vast thicknesses of the Alberese 
limestone, so largely seen in the Apennines between 
Bologna and Florence and in the northern part of the 
Tuscan Maremma, it is presumed that much of the 
latter may represent the chalk. For, although these 
rocks contain fucoids apparently similar in species to 
those which overliethenummiulite strata of the Alps, no 
sort of reliance can be placed on the presence of such 
marine vegetables, which in the Alps range from the 
lower chalk high into the eocene; whilst in Tuscany 
one or two ammonites and a hamite have actually 
been found in these infra-nummulitic masses. The 
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inference of the author is, that Prof. Savi, though 
correct in viewing a portion of this series as cretaceous, 
tas erred in including in it the nummulitic rocks. In 
paying a just tribute to the talents, labours and cha- 
racter of the lamented Prof. Pilla, theauthor avows the 
impossibility of admitting his term of “ Systema Etru- 
riano” as an equivalent forany true geological division, 
as in it are comprehended strata which that writer 
had admitted to be cretaceous, with others which it is 
the chief object of this memoir to establish as lower 
tertiary. In passing into the Papal States and 
Naples, the superposition of the nummulitic lime- 
stones with their usually associated fossils to hippuritic 
limestones the equivalents of the chalk is seen to be 
resumed; and thus the same succession as in the 
Alps and Carpathians is maintained. Cases illustra- 
tive of this order, with much overlying macigno, are 
pointed out in the Sabine Hills. A transverse sec- 
tion of the Monferrato Hills (Superga) near Turin 
exposes a most instructive tertiary succession. A 
coralline concretionary limestone with small num- 
mulites (Gassino), though described as cretaceous by 
Collegno and others, is shown to lie at the top of 
the eocene or bottom of the miocene, and to pass 
up through conglomerates, marls, and sandstones 
replete with the well-known miocene types of the 
Superga into the blue marls and yellow sands 
of the Astesan, which are of sub-Apennine age. 
The great interest of this section lies in its exposure 
of a vast thickness of intermediate beds, in which 
the per-centage of fossil species is of so mixed a cha- 
racter, that for more than a league across the inclined 
strata the able paleontologists, E. Sismonda and 
Bellardi, find it impossible to draw a defined line 
between miocene and pliocene accumulation, so com- 
pletely do they inosculate. After describing the 
relations of the miocene and pliocene formations 
mear Bologna and in the Tuscan Maremma, including 
ithe great coal beds in the latter which are believed 
to be of the older miocene date, the relations of all 
these marine tertiary deposits to younger terrestrial 
and freshwater travertines and limestones is traced; 
sand reference is made to the more recent changes in 
the configuration of the Campagna di Roma and 
valley of the Tiber, with allusions to the labours of 
Monsignore Medici Spada and Prof. Ponzi. After 
briefly recapitulating the principal phenomena in 
the Alps, Apennines, and Carpathians, the author, 
4n conclusion, dwells on the chief aim of his present 
communication: viz. the establishment of a true equi- 
valent of the eocene in South Europe. He analyzes 
the writings of the geologists who have described the 
nummulitic formations in the south of France,—viz., 
Leymerie, Pratt, D’Archiac, Delbos, Raullin, Tal- 
lavignes, Rouant, &c.; and indicates how their facts 
and his own are in harmony, in showing the super- 
position of such deposits to the cretaceous system 
no characteristic fossil of which has been continued 
into the nummulitic group. Two or three species of 
gtyphee are alone common to the upper beds of 
the one and the lower beds of the other. All the 
other fossils associated with the nummulites, whether 
from the Vicentine on the south or from Sonthofen 
and Kressenberg on the north of the Alps are of 
tertiary forms, a certain number of them being abso- 
lutely identical with species of the London and 
Paris basins. Looking to the very great thicknesses 
of these accumulations, including the shale, sand- 
stone and limestone above the nummulites in the 
Alps, it is contended that as all these surmount the 
white chalk, they must be an equivalent in time of 
what is legitimately eocene, and that they do not 
merely represent, as suggested by that eminent geologist 
M. E. de Beaumont, the interval which in the North 
of Europe has occurred between the termination of 
the chalk and the commencement of the plastic clay. 
Extending the application of his view to still more 
southern and eastern regions, Sir Roderick Murchison 
is of opinion that the great masses of the nummulitic 
limestone of the Crimea, Africa, Egypt and Hin- 
dostan are also of eocene age; or in other words, that 
from the Carpathians to Cutch at the mouth of the 
Indus, a space of not less than 25° lat. has been 
occupied by sea-basins in which creatures of this 
era lived. In reference to Egypt, he cites copious 
collections of shells and nummulites, chiefly those at 
tne Royal Museum of Turin, examined by M. Bel- 
lardi and himself; and in regard to Hindostan (after 
reverting to the Cutch fossils collected by Grant and 





described by Sowerby), he pointedly dwelt on the rich 
and instructive supplies of them recently sent home to 
him by Capt. Vicary from Scinde and Sabathoo, and 
examined by Mr. Morris, which not only demonstrate 
the existence of this eocene group in the Hala range, 
extending northwards towards Caubul, but also along 
the southern edge of the Himalaya mountains. The 
inference then is, thatit isnecessary to separate the vast 
nummulitic formation, which the author believes to be 
eocene, from the cretaceous system with which it has 
hitherto been merged, and hence that a great change 
must be made in geological maps and in the clas- 
sification of the rocks of this age in South Europe and 
other parts of the world. The union of the nummulitic 
and cretaceous groups in one system has been almost 
exclusively based upon the prevailing phenomenon 
of both having undergone the same movements and 
having been often elevated into the same peaks and 
ridges. But such agreement in physical outline 
cannot be admitted as invalidating the clear testi- 
mony borne by organic remains, and from the in- 
spection of which Brongniart, Deshayes, Agassiz, 
D‘Orbigny and Bronn have all placed the num- 
mulitic groupas Lower Tertiary. Patient geological 
researches therefore at length prove, that, when clear 
from obscurities and unbroken, the order of super- 
position is in harmony with the distribution of 
animal remains. 


Institution oF Civic Encineers.—Feb. 6.— 
J. Field, Esq. President, in the chair—The paper 
read was ‘A Description of the Abattoirs of Paris,’ 
by Mr. R. B. Grantham, M. Inst. C.E.,—treated 
chiefly in connexion with the sanitary question at 
present occupying so much attention. 


Society or Arts.—Feb. 7.—Dr. Roget in the chair. 
—wW. Atkinson, W. S. Hale, and T. Ivory, Esqs. 
were elected Members.—W. E. Highton read the 
second part of a paper ‘On Improvements in Elec- 
tric Telegraphs and new Plans for Printing by Elec- 
tricity.’ Various experiments were made by the 
author: the paper was illustrated by numerous dia- 
grams; and a series of new electric telegraphs were 
exhibited at work. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical, half-past 8, P.M. 
- Royal Academy Se 
Tues. Zoological, 9.— entific Business. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.--Mr. J. Richardson, 
Inst. C.E. ‘On the Coal Field of South Wales ;’ and 
‘An Account of an Explosion of Fire-Damp, at the Eagle- 
bush Colliery, Neath.’ 
Royal Institution, 3, p.m“.—Mr. Carpenter ‘On Palzontology.’ 
Literary Fund, 3. 
Microscopical, 7.—Anniversary. 
— London Institution, 7—Dr. Ward ‘On the Varieties of the 
Human ace.’ 


Mon. 





WED. 


Tuvr,. Antiquaries, 8. 
— Royal, half-past 8. 
_ Royal Institution, 3.—Dr. Gull ‘On Physiology of Digestion.’ 
_ Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Fri. Geological, 1.—Anniversary. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—W. R. Grove, Esq. ‘On Vol- 
taic Ignition. 

College of Physicians, 4.—Gulstonian. 

Royal Institution, 3.—Prof. Brande ‘On Chemical Philo- 
sophy.’ 

Asiatic, 2. 





FINE ARTS 


Annals of the Artists of Spain. By William Stirling, 

M.A. 3 vols. Ollivier. 
A Hand-Book of the History of the Spanish and 

French Schools. By Sir EdmundHead. Murray. 
Eacu of these works brings valuable addition to our 
stores of information on the subject of which both 
treat :—and we may fairly boast that it has been 
reserved for our own eountrymen to give to the 
world anything like a perfect history of a species of 
Art and a school hitherto so little known. English 
literature in particular was most deficient in its in- 
formation on the subject of the Spanish School. 
The pages of Palomino had furnished to Cumber- 
land the materials for his ‘Anecdotes of Eminent 
Painters in Spain.’ His source of information, scanty 
in itself, received no increase of value from the 
inaccurate and careless manner in which he used 
them. As a pioneer in the path his labours may 
be praised. Subsequent publications furnished 
either the lives of individual artists or slight general 
sketches of the history and progress of Spanish art : 
till Mr.|Ford’s‘ Handbook,’ under anunassuming title, 
made the most complete addition to our lore of the 
kind up to thattime produced. Abroad,’‘itlemore was 
known. The Germans do not appear as analysts of 
this school: whether from prejudice, or from want of 





sympathy, Dr. Kiigler has dismissed the 
ject in a few words, The two works now befor 
while purporting to be histories of the Artists | 
Spain, are in reality histories of the Tine Arts of Pr 
country. We should say, however, that it is : 
the matter of painting more especially that ¥ 
Stirling deals. ; . 

There are many circumstances that make Spanish 
Art a subject of very peculiar consideration, Th 
conditions of its rise and practice fully account for 
an amount of originality and style which give it a 
distinctive a position amongst the schools, In that 
same strong impress which literature has derived 
from the national character the arts have shared: 
each are outward manifestations of the same mind 
seeking similar modes of argument—whether in 
letters, in picture, or in music. The proverbial 
gravity of deportment, whether originally deriyeg 
from the Novos Christianos, from the Hvbrew, or from 
the Moor—the Oriental severity—the haughty and 
decorous demeanour—are reflected and recognizable 
in all the productions where sentiment should prevail 
In these, if we find not the highly sublimated and 
spiritualizing influences which exist in the religious 
pictures of the Italian school—for it must be recol- 
lected that the themes of the Spaniard were, when 
historical, almost exclusively scriptural, rarely my. 
thologic—there is yet a stern and devout individuality 
which, bordering on asceticism, rivets our attention 
by the gloominess of its grandeur—though it may 
not win our sympathies by the fascination of its 
forms of beauty. What the national character 
prompted, the most powerful of human institutions 
confirmed, The dogmas and discipline of the Church 
which called into existence the great works and 
schools on the other side of the Alps were beyond 
the Pyrenees increased in severity by the terrors of 
an Inquisition which, comprehending the painter 
within the sphere of its visitation, subjected him to 
pains and penalties for the use of human forms in 
the embodiment of religious sentiment: thus robbing 
him of that resource which gave to the schools of 
Florence and of Rome the means of demonstrating 
to a wondering posterity the results of their mastery 
in the combined struggle for the ideal and revelation 
of material beauty. True it is, that in that early 
condition of the art which is recorded in the page of 
Cean Bermudez, Italian influencesomewhat prevailed. 
No specific notice demanding attention is earlier 
than that which records how the Florentine Starnina, 
encouraged by Juan the First, was employed to paint 
in fresco in the chapel of the Castilians in Santa 
Croce the life of the Abbot St. Anthony. Native 
artists are known to have migrated to the studios of 
the Italian cities; yet this produced no school which 
can claim so distinctive a character as was early seen 
in Florence, Sienna, Pisa, cr any other of the 
republics of Italy during the excitement and tur. 
bulence of Middle-Age history. When the hour did 
arrive when in Rome and elsewhere antiquarian 
researches were abundant in fruits of value, the 
Spanish school was repressed by the regulations ofa 
system which prescribed to the painter the manage 
ment of his very draperies,—and had its familiar or 
visitor to enforce them. While the Italians, accus 
tomed to the contemplation of the finest remains of 
antiquity, learned to expfess the ideal by the selection 
of forms from the living model, the rigour that 
exacted from the Spanish artist the concealment of 
any portion of the human form disallowed of course 
the employment of such models. ‘The consequences 
of such imperfect education are seen in the strong 
and palpable imitations of the most accidental forms 
in nature; no elevation, no selection,—yet every 
where a truth and vigour which, without compen 
sating, astonishes,— 

‘‘ During the fourteenth century, Arragon and Catalonia 
possessed a few painters, and gave a promise of distinction 
in that branch of art which they did not afterwards fulfil 
In Italy, art had already begun to revive from its medieval 
torpor, and the genius of the pencil to breathe somewhat ol 
life and beauty unto the forms of virgins and saints, draw 
after the venerable models of Byzantium. Spanish church- 
men, returning from the Vatican, must have observed, and 
perhaps may have envied, the new and graceful adornments 
of Italian altars; and many a merchant of Barcelona had 
doubtless bowed and marvelled before the frescos of Giotto 
and Oreagna in the Campo Santo at Pisa, and beheld with 
jealous admiration the dawning glory of art at Florence. The 
taste of the clergy and of wealthy burghers may have 
the means of fostering artistic talent in the active and me 
cantile provinces of the north, of bringing over masts 
from Italy, or sending Spanish disciples to their schools” 
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ville and Palomino at Madrid were 
oar ne pores of the Holy Office. The 
each ap: regulations drawn up by the Inquisition for 
nave? of the painter, communicated to us by 
aa and in the writings also of Palomino so 
Pee: gestive of the character of the age, are seen 
hig rfully reflected in the pictures; and Fray Juan 
de Ayala, writing a Latin volume, prescribing 
Inieronditions under which sacred and legendary 
- s should be represented, devotes several 
$ te the castigation of those unorthodox painters 
ho draw the cross of Calvary like a T instead of 
. the ordinary Latin form—and institutes a strict 
vxamination into the right of the Devil to his horns 
and tail. : 
The Spanish school is thus seen to have been 


: ed in its growth by that system of pro- 
or eget undated the developement of 
the arts in all the other countries of the Mediter- 
ranean, or in the less fervid atmospheres of C is-Alpine 

‘ons, While surrounded by an architecture 
which was the product of the East, and having a 
literature that breathed its spirit in every line, it 
s remarkable that no trace is found of that taste 
which gave direction to the pictorial as well as to the 
gehitectural arts in the schools bred under Byzan- 
tine influence. A missal or some sculptured forms 
for architectural decoration of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are the earliest examples which can 
ie cited of Art: and a portrait of St. Ferdinand 
supposed to be coeval with the conquest of Seville 
isyet preserved as a matter more of antiquity than 
of interest. While architecture was abundantly 
ractised in cathedral and in tomb, the manifesta- 
tions of the sister art have not been preserved, 
Whether the destruction of such may have been 
gecasioned by any subsequent inquisitorial proceeding 
is not ascertained :—but certain it is, that, although 
we get some suggestion of the existence of Spanish 
painters in these days from Bermudez, we have no 
gpecific and popular account until met with in the 
biographer of Arezzo, when treating of the Florentine 
Gherardo Starnina, or of Dello, another Florentine 
—who practised under the auspices of the second 
Juan of Castile. Rogel (the Roger of Bruges) also 
enjoyed the same monarch’s patronage:—and an 

lishman (as he was supposed to be from his 
tame, Jorge Ingles,) was commissioned by the tes- 
tment of the celebrated Marquis of Santillana to 
decorate with pictures the high altar of his hospital 
at Buitrago. During the fifteenth century, when 
the arts were making such rapid strides elsewhere— 
vhen church and altar, cloister and palace, were all 
tetifying to their slow but progressive developement 
inpictured legend or in votive altar—we must look 
for evidence of their condition in Spain to those 
reéablos and shrines which, from the hands of the 
vorker in silver, constitute so peculiar a feature in 
their religious places—and examples of which by the 
Monk of Guadalupe, Fray Juan de Segovia, were 
famous, 

The crusades carried on by the most Catholic 
Iubella afforded her but little leisure for art other 
than that which could be applied in the hastily got-up 
residence of Santa Fé. The conquest of the Al- 
tanbra aided the enrichment of Segovia, Seville, 
Toledo, Miraflores, and Madrid in the construction 
f edifices after the examples which it offered—but 
kat no example of contemporary practice in paint- 
mgto Angelico, Massaccio, Perugino, or any of the 
mtemediate masters. The later days of Raphael 
ud of Titian are represented by their works, which, 
# presents, found their way into the regal collec- 
tons of Spain; yet—unlike the influences of similar 
toditions in other schools—no sacrifice or modifica- 
ton of personal views appears to have been the 
rsult among Spanish artists. Murillo or Velasquez, 
Carlucho or Zurbaran, Morales or Alonzo Cano, 
ach retains, in spite of the examples of foreign 
pretice imported in his day, that individuality which 
athe mass constitutes the originality of the school : 
@ orginality as striking in the monastic pictures 
 Zurbaran as in the deep, almost tragic pathos of 
Morales_in the dignified and dashing portraiture of 
Velasquez as in the tender and unaffected Holy 
Funilies of Murillo. 

Mr, Stirling's picture of the condition of the 
banter and his relation to the Church—the chief 
kiton of his art—is thus given.—- 





“ Nurtured in so devout a land, it was but natural that 
Spanish art should show itself devout. The painter was 
early secured to the service of religion. His first inspira- 
tion was drawn from the pictured walls of the churches or 
cloisters of his native place, where he had knelt a wondering 
child beside his mother, where he had loitered or begged 
when a boy: to their embellishment his earliest efforts 
were dedicated, out of gratitude, perhaps, to the kindly 
Carmelite or Cordelier, who had taught him to read, or fed 


him with bread and soup on the days of dole; or who had | 


first noted the impulse of his boyish fancy, and guided ‘his 
desperate charcoal round the convent walls.’ As his skill 
improved, he would receive orders from neighbouring con- 
vents; and some gracious prior would introduce him to 
the notice of the bishop or the tasteful grandee of the pro- 
vince. The fairest creations of his matured genius then went 
to enrich the cathedral or the royal abbey, or found their 
way into the gallery of the Sovereign to bloom in the gardens 
of Flemish and Italian art. Throughout his whole career 
the Church was his best and surest patron. Nor was he 
the least important or popular of her ministers. His art 
was not merely decorative and delightful, but it was exer- 
cised to instruct the young and the ignorant, that is, the 


| degree. 


| even the quaint and formal mosaics supplied. 


great body of worshippers, in the scenes of the Gospel | 


history, and in the awful or touching legends of the saints, 
whom they were taught from the cradle to revere. ‘For 
the learned and the lettered,’ says Don Juan de Butron, a 


may suffice ; but for the ignorant, what master is like 
painting? They may read their duty in a picture, although 
they cannot search for it in books.’ The painter became, 
therefore, in some sort a preacher, and his works were 
standing homilies, more attractive, and perhaps more in- 
telligible, than those usually delivered from the pulpit. 





but in Murillo and the other leading masters we look 
in vain for any of the “ majesty” and variety spoken 
of. We rarely see an attempt to give even form; 
and Murillo almost constantly presents in this respect 
indefiniteness of purpose as well as absence of dignity 
in treatment. A striking example of this truth may 
be observed in a very good specimen of his powers, 
‘The Trinity, in our own National Gallery. The 
forms of the drapery are unstudied in the highest 
The absence of that taste which caused the 
other great schools to show their mastery in this par- 
ticular is occasioned, no doubt, by a want of the 
study of those eminent treatments which the ancient 
sculptors exhibited—and which in the earliest times 
We 
are the more induced at this moment to express our 
dissent from Mr. Stirling’s view in this particular, 
because there is a tendency in our own school yet to 
cherish what, in Reynolds and others mistaken for 


| mastery of design and boldness of handling, is ex- 


The quiet pathos, the expressive silence of the picture, | 


might fix the eye that would drop to sleep beneath the 
glozing of the Jesuit, and melt hearts that would remain 
untouched by all the thunders of the Dominican.” 

The following legend is worth translating in this 
place from Mr. Stirling’s columns to our own.— 

“Don Josef de Valdivielso, one of the chaplains of the 
gay Cardinal Infant Ferdinand of Austria, cites a yet more 
remarkable instance of celestial interference on behalf of an 
artist in trouble. A certain young friar, he says, was famous 
amongst his order for his skill as a painter; and took pe- 
culiar delight in drawing the blessed Virgin and the Devil. 
To heighten the divine beauty of the one, and to devise new 
and extravagant forms of loveliness for the other, were the 
chief recreations of his leisure. Vexed at last by the 
variety and vigour of his sketches, Belzebub, to be revenged, 
assumed the form of a lovely maiden, and, so disguised, 
crossed the path of the religious, who—being of an amo- 
rous complexion—fell at once into the trap. The seeming 
damsel smiled on her shaven wooer, but though willing to 
be won, would not surrender her charms at a less price than 
certain rich reliquaries and jewels in the convent-treasury 
—a price which the friar, in evil hour, consented to pay. 
Ile admitted her at midnight within the convent walls, and 
leading her to the sacristy, 0k from its antique cabinets 
the precious things for which she had asked. Then came 
the moment of vengeance. Passing in their return through 
the moonlit cloister—as the sinful friar stole along, em- 
bracing the booty with one arm and his false Duessa with 
the other, the demon-lady—‘ more like a woman than a 
demon,’ as the chaplain slyly remarks—suddenly cried out 
* Thieves !’ with diabolical energy. The snoring monks 
rushed disordered, each from his cell, and detected their 
unlucky brother in the act of making off with their plate. 


| in a less vigorous style. 


1 } | pressive only of imbecility and ignorance. 
writer on art in the reign of Philip IV., ‘ written knowledge | 


“Landscape painting was but little cultivated in Spain 
(says Mr. Stirling). The Vega of Granada, beautiful be- 
yond the praise of Arabian song; the delicious ‘ garden’ of 
Valentia, where the azure-tiled domes of countless convents 
glittered amidst their groves of mulberry, and citron, and 
palm; the stern plains and sierras of Castile; the broad 
valley of the Guadalquivir, studded with towered cities and 
goodly abbeys; the wild glens of the Alpuxarras; the 
pine forests of Soria, have found no Claude or Salvator to 
feel and express their beauty and magnificence. Velasquez, 
in all branches of his art a great master, has painted some 
noble sketches of scenery, as Murillo also has done, though 
Mazo a Castilian, Iriarte a Bis- 


| cayan, but belonging to the school of Andalusia, and the 











and leaving him till matins, when his punishment was to be | 


determined, went back to their pillows or their prayers. 
The Devil, unseen during the confusion, re-appeared when 
all was quiet, but this time in his most hideous shape. Half 
dead with cold and terror, the discomfited caricaturist stood 
shivering at his pillar, while his tormentor made unmerci- 
fully merry with him; twitting him with his amorous over- 
tures, mocking his stammered prayers, and irreverently 
suggesting an appeal for aid to the beauty he loved so to 
delineate. The penitent wretch at last took the advice 
thus jeeringly given —when lo! the Mother of Mercy, 
radiant in heavenly loveliness, descended, loosed his cords, 


Sevilian Antolinez, are almost the only Spaniards who 
made the fields their place of study, or whose doings there 
deserve much notice. Italian as well as Spanish art seems 


| to afford evidence that the beauties of nature are not most 


keenly felt where they are most lavishly bestowed. The 
scenery of Italy has been studied with greater zeal and 
better results by foreigners than by her own sons, Salvator 
Rosa, the best of her native landscape-painters, does not 
generally dwell on the finest and most attractive features 
of that glorious land. Three Frenchman—Gelée, Poussin, 
and Dughet, whom fate might have detained in Normandy 
and Lorraine,—were the first to do pictorial justice to the 
sky and atmosphere of Italy—to her classic ruins and tall 
umbrageous pines, her ancient rivers winding through 
storied fields, and the soft and sunny shores of her blue 
Mediterranean.” 

It must not be forgotten that a certain intimate 
association or connexion with Italian art did exist— 
but at a late period. The acquisition of the Neapo- 
litan territory by Ferdinand opened to the Spanish 
artists a new arena for the display of their talents. 
In the Certosa at Naples we may speak of the 
‘ Deposition,’ the master-piece of Spagnoletto. His 
higher powers were, however, except in a story from 


| the life of St. Bruno—now in the possession of the 
Excuse being impossible, they tied the culprit to a column, | 


King of Holland—but rarely asserted ; and he led the 
way to the Luca fa prestos and Solimenes,—whose 


| names are associated with the decline of the art. 


| to consult the volumes themselves. 


and bade him bind the Evil One to the column in his place | 


—an order which, through her strength, he obeyed with not 
less alacrity than astonishment. She further ordered him 
to appearamongst the other monks at matins, and charged 
herself with the task of restoring the stolen plate to its 
place. The tables were thus suddenly turned. The friar 
presented himself amongst his brethren to their no small 
surprise, and voted with much contrition for his own con- 
demnation—a sentence which was, however, reversed, on 
the sacristy being examined and its contents miracu- 
lously found correct. As for the Devil, who remained fast 
bound to the pillar, he was soundly flogged, and so fell into 
the pit he had digged for another. His dupe, on the other 
hand, gathered new strength from his fall, and became not 
only a wiser and a better man, but likewise an abler artist ; 
for the experience of that terrible night had supplied all 
that was wanting to the ideal of his favourite subjects. 
Thenceforth he followed no more after enticing damsels, 
but remained like a respectable monk in his cloister, paint- 
ing the Madonna more serenely beautiful, and the Arch- 
enemy more curiously appalling than ever.” 


In the classification of the several schools, when 


To follow Mr. Stirling into the intricacies of parti- 
cular biography our limits forbid. They who desire 
to make acquaintance with the particular schools, 
and also with a picture of the times, will do well 
Like Vasari, 
Mr. Stirling puts the “ whole body and form” of the 
time before his readers. Whether in respect of 
historic information or of critical power directed by 
taste and judgment, he executes his work in a man- 
ner that demands a warm acknowledgment. The 


| tendency of the biographer to exalt into the hero 
| the subject of his notice may, it is true, be occasionally 


treating of their characteristics, we differ from Mr. | 


Stirling where he says that the figures of the Spanish 
“are more remarkable for the majesty and variety of 
draperies than for display of anatomical knowledge.” 
The display of this quality—of drapery—may in 
Velasquez rather be considered as of the mere acces- 
sory of picturesque costume; in the monastic figures of 
Zurbaran it appears of a somewhat higher character: 


| lusia. 


| tion of his temper. 


seen,—and Mr. Stirling claims for the school a posi- 
tion which we should be slow in according to it: 
but his taste is so generally just and sound that we 
must not close our notice of his book without select- 
ing as examples some observations which he makes 
on the two greatest painters of the Spanish School, 
Murillo and Velasquez. Among his remarks on the 
character of the head of the Sevillian School, occur 
the following. — : 
“All that is known of the personal history of Murillo 
tends to the advantage of his fame. Gifted with much 
energy and determination of mind and great powers of 
application, he obtained by his amiable and attractive man- 
ners a considerable influence with his fellow-men. — His cha- 
racter bears so strong a resemblance to that of V elasquez, 
that the great court-painter may have been his model, both 
as aman and as an artist. Discreet and conciliating to- 
wards friends and rivals, both of these celebrated sons of 
Seville seem to have been free from that proneness to boast- 
ing and self-glorification, the besetting vice of Alonzo Cano, 
and one generally inherent in the oriental blood of Anda- 
The early history of the Sevillian academy affords 
evidence of the good sense of Murillo, and of the modera- 
Cean Bermudez records a happy reply 
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made by him to his fellow-painter Valdés Leal, a man too 
arrogant, he was accustomed to say, to admit of rivalry. 
This haughty antagonist having one day condescended to 
ask Murillo’s opinion of a work which he had just finished, 
and of which the principal feature was a rotting corpse, the 
painter—who had probably not yet given an opening for a 
retort by ype the Tinoso—replied ‘Compadre, it is a 
picture which cannot be looked at without holding one’s 
nose.’ Cean Bermudez was doubtless repeating the tradi- 
tion of Seville when he relates that the scholars of Murillo 
found him in all things the opposite of the testy Herrera : 
a gentle and pains-taking master, and in after-life a generous 
and fatherly friend. One of them attended him in his last 

ts, and M Osorio, Marquez Joya, Antolinez, 
and others of less distinction, lamented his death as if they 
had been his children. The friend of good Miguel Manara, 
and the votary of the holy Almoner of Valencia, he prac- 
tised the charity which his pencil preached : and his funeral 








was hallowed by the prayers and tears of the poor who had | 


partaken of his bounties. His story justifies the hortatory 
motto graven on his tomb; he had lived as one about to 
die. ke Velasquez, Murillo enjoyed a high contemporary 
reputation. The invitation to court was not the most signal 
homage paid to his genius. He had the pleasure of reading 
his own praises in the Memorial of the festivals held at 
Seville on the canonization of St. Ferdinand, one of the 
most beautiful books of Spanish local history. In that work 


| purposely treated as scenes 


| cils of state ; he was the wise and munificent distributor, 


and not, as too many men would have been, the greedy 

polist of royal bounties ; and to befriend an artist less 
fortunate than himself was one of the last acts of his 
amiable and glorious life.” 

The extensive range of the painter's powers is thus 
described.— 

“Velasquez, it must be owned, rarely attempted the 
loftiest flights. Of his few religious subjects, some are 
of every-day life; as for 
example, Joseph’s Coat, and the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. Once indeed he has signally failed in reaching the 
height to which he aspired, in the unfortunate Apollo, of 
the Forge of Vulcan. But the Crucifixion of the nunnery 
of San Placido shows how capable he was of dealing with a 
great and solemn subject, and what his works would have 
been had it been his vocation to paint the saints of the 
Calendar instead of the sinners of the court. Of the religious 
pictures of his early days, when he lived amongst the church- 





| men of Seville, several are destroyed or forgotten; such as 


Don Fernando de la Torre Farfan proclaims the renown of | 


Maurillo’s name, and the ‘ learning’ of his pencil ; he asserts 
that.he was ‘ a better Titian,’ and that Apelles might have 


been proud to be called the Grecian Murillo; and he | 


remarks of one of his beautiful delineations of the Immaculate 
Conception, ‘ that those who did not know that it had been 
fae gw by the great artist of Seville would suppose that it 

had its birth in heaven.’ Murillo was probably better 
known abroad than any other Spanish painter except Ribera 
aud Velasquez. His portrait was, as we have seen, finely 
engraved in Flanders the very year of his death, and the 


year following his name was chronicled, with high honour, | 


and his life written with great inaccuracy, in the ponderous 
Latin folio of the German Sandrart, who does not deign to 


notice any other Spaniard. Eleven years later, in 1693, one | 


of his genial pictures of vulgar life was sold at Whitehall 
for a sum which surprised the oak-loving squire of Wotton. 
His pencil was not unknown in the churches and palaces of 
Italy, or in the conventual shrines of the Netherlands.” 
Again. 
“As a religious painter he ranks second only to the 
test masters of Italy. In ideal grace of thought and 
in force and perfection of style he yields, as all later 


artists must yield, to that constellation of genius of which | 


Rafael was the principal star. But his pencil was endowed 
with a power of touching religious sympathies and awaken- 
ing tender emotions which belonged to none of the Italian 
painters of the seventeenth century. Some of them doubt- 
less display a more accurate knowledge of the rules, but 
none have so efficiently fulfilled the purposes, of art. He 
did _not, because he could not, (follow the track of the 
great old masters; but he pressed forward in the true spirit 
towards the mark of their high calling.” 

Thus has he treated of all the leading masters of 
Spanish history-painting.—Of the chief of the Anda- 


the Virgin of the Conception, and St. John writing the 
Apocalypse, painted for the Carmelites of his native city; 
Job and his comforters sitting amongst the ashes, once in 
the Chartreuse of Xeres; and the Nativity of Our Lord, 
which perished by fire in 1832, with the Chapter-house 
of Plasencia. He was almost the only Spanish artist that 
ever attempted to delineate the naked charms of Venus. 
Strong in interest at court, and with the Holy Office, he 
ventured upon this forbidden ground at the desire of the 
Duke of Alba, and painted a beautiful picture of the 
Queen of Love, reclining with her back turned, and her 
face reflected in a mirror, as a companion-piece to a 
Venus ina different attitude of repose, by Titian. He is 
also said to have painted the national dances of Spain, a 
fine but neglected subject; six small studies of that kind 
being attributed to him, which once adorned the palace 
of Madrid. No artist ever followed nature with more 
Catholic fidelity; his cavaliers are as natural as his boors; 
he neither refined the vulgar, nor vulgarized the refined. 
‘In painting an intelligent portrait,’ remarks Wilkie, ‘ he 
is nearly unrivalled.’ ‘ His portraits,’ says another excel- 
lent English critic, ‘ baffle description and praise; he 
drew the minds of men; they live, breathe, and are ready 
to walk out of their frames.’ Such pictures as these are 
real history. We know the persons of Philip IV. and 
Olivarez as familiarly as if we had paced the avenues of 
the Pardo with Digby and Howell, and perhaps we think 
more favourably of their characters. In the portraits of 
the monarch and the minister— 
The bounding steeds they pompously bestride, 
Share with their lords the pleasure and the pride, 

and enable us to judge of the Cordobese horse of that 
day, as accurately as if we had lived with the horse-breed- 
ing Carthusians of the Betis. And this painter of Kings 
and horses has been compared, as a painter of landscapes, 
to Claude; as a painter of low life to Teniers; his fruit 
pieces equal those of Sanchez Cotan or Van Kessel; his 
poultry might contest the prize with the fowls of Honde- 


| koeter on their own dunghill; and his dogs might do battle 
with the dogs of Sneyders.” 


lusian school, Velasquez, one of the most renowned | 


of portrait-painters, Mr. Stirling draws a character 
in these words :— 

“ The records of the life of Velasquez are more ample 
than those of any other artist of Spain. The facts which 
illustrate his character as a man are worthy of the works 
which display his genius as an artist. The brief notices of 
Pacheco indicate the affectionate regard in which he was 
held by his nearest kindred. He was no less esteemed in 
the wider circle of the court; his death caused as much 
sorrow asa court is capable of feeling; and he was kindly 
remembered by the master whom he had so ably served. 
Certain charges, of what nature we are not informed, 
brought against him after his death, made it necessary for 
his executor, Fuensalida to refute them at a private au- 
dience granted to him by the King for that purpose. After 
listening to the defence of his friend, Philip immediately 
made answer: ‘I can believe all you can say of the excel- 
lent disposition of Diego Velasquez.’ Having lived for half 
his life in courts, he was yet capable both of gratitude and 
generosity, and in the misfortunes, he could remember the 
early kindness, of Olivarez. The friend of the exile of 

hes, it is just to believe that he was also the friend of 
the all-powerful favourite at Buenretiro, not the parasite 
minion— 

* To watch him, as his watch observed the clock, 

And true as turquoise in the dear lord’s ring, 
Look well or ill with him.’ 
No mean jealousy ever influenced his conduct to his brother 
artists; he could afford not only to acknowledge the merits, 
but to forgive the malice, of his rivals. His character was 
of that rare and happy kind, in which high intellectual 
power is combined with indomitable strength of will, and a 
winning sweetness of temper, and which seldom fails to 
raise the possessor above his fellow men, making his life a 
* laurelled victory and smooth success 
Be strewed before his feet.’ 

He was the friend of Rubens, the most generous, and of 
Ribera, the most jealous, of the brethren of his craft ; and 
he was the friend and protector of Cano and Murillo, who, 
next to himself, were the greatest painters of Spain. His 
example and influence doubtless tended very greatly to the 
preservation of that harmony which prevailed amongst the 
artists of Madrid in this reign, and which presents so 

ing a contrast to the savage discord in the schools of 

me and Naples, where men contended with their rivals, 

not merely with the pencil, but with the cudgel, the dagger, 
and the drug. The favourite of Philip IV., in fact his 
minister for artistic affairs, he filled this position with a 
purity and a disinterestedness very uncommon in the coun- 





Mr. Stirling has in other places well defined the 
“manly touch” of the courtly painter and “the 
delicate vapoury tones” of the Great Sevillian 
master in his conventual moods...We commend the 
perusal of his volumes to the reader for ample 
accounts also of the divine Morales in his spiritual- 
izing and pathetic appeals—of the monastic present- 
ments of Zurbaran and Carducho—of the religious 
themes of Alonzo Cano—and of the works of El Mudo 
and others. 

Sir Edmund Head's ‘ Handbook of the History 
of the Spanish and French Schools’ from its port- 
able character will be of great service to the traveller 
as a companion to the great galleries of the Peninsula. 
The liberal and ingenuous compliment paid by Mr. 
Stirling in his preface—viz., that had he “ sooner 
become aware that Sir Edmund Head had under- 
taken the task” he “would gladly have resigned to 
his abler hands the care of the tillage, and to his 
well-established reputation the undivided honours 
of a new harvest’’—is no small testimony to its value. 
Sir Edmund's ‘Handbook’ was written because 
when looking over Kiugler’s ‘ Handbook of Painting’ 
he says he was struck with the summary “manner 
in which the Spanish, French and English Schools 
are treated.” 


Frve-Art Gosstp.—The fresco decorations of the 
New Housesof Parliament are now nearly determined, 
—the Eighth Report of the Commissioners on the 
Fine Artsaffording all the additional information onthe 
subject that the Commissioners have as yet agreed to. 
The Queen’s Robing Room will contain the legend of 
King Arthur, chiefly in fresco; and Mr. Dyce, R.A. 
—to whose pencil the subject is intrusted —has 
undertaken to complete the work “within a period 
not exceeding six years,” at the rate of 800/. a-year. 
Other conditions, it is said, are “included in the 
agreement which may make it his interest to com- 
plete the work, subject to the apptoval of the Com- 
missioners, in less time; and, on the other hand, 
allowing an extension of time in the event of certain 





CFes, 19 
additions or changes in the decoration being +, 
by the Commissioners.” This is an impeee 
mission. The subject is one of grea — 
highly poetical, and the apartment in which the | 
will be told is a noble room in a magnificent 
building. Mr. Dyce must “strip” for his 
undertaking. The subject will require not onl - 
best drawing and best colour, but a flight of Y the 
nation new to English Art :—for the legend on whieh 
both Milton and Dryden were to have com 
epic poems must not be treated in the nae 
Sir Richard Blackmore. The propriety of congqj 
the work to a single hand has our entire approbation, 
The artist must give his days and nights, not to the 
great Italian masters alone: he must come to hig 
subject fresh, and learn from the pages of Spense 
(as Gray always did)—nor omit to catch come ef 
those light graces which our own Stothard hag a 
times so exquisitely rendered. The pay is liberal 
but not too much. The mind employed on such an 
undertaking should live with King Arthur and his 
Knights, and sit and dine at the “round table” of 
the king. The corporation of Winchester, on proper 
application, would perhaps allow Mr. Dyce the use 
of the famous round table of King Arthur Which 
adorns their Hall of Justice :—for no source of inspira- 
tion should be neglected in making a work of this 
kind worthy of the subject and of the place in which 
it will be seen. It was a commission of this y 
nature which Van Dyck is said to have received from 
Charlesthe First. Thesides of the Banquetting House 
at Whitehall were to have told the history and pro- 
cession of the Order of the Garter; but bad time 
arose, a civil war and an impoverished exchequer 
intervened—and the subject which Van Dyck would 
have ennobled was reserved for the far different pencil 
of Benjamin West. This commission is suggestive 
of other and less promising times. All that the 
enthusiastic Barry received for his six large pictures 
in the Great Room of the Society of Arts was 8007, 

Report does not speak very highly of the forth. 
coming Exhibition at the British Institution—which 
will open to the public on Monday next. It hasbeen 
characterized as a landscape exhibition in the main, 
with the amount of mediocrity usual to its walls for 
some years past. Very few members of the Royal 
Academy have contributed—one Academician only, 
we believe, and three Associates. In the figure 
department the collection is said to be more than 
usually weak. 

A correspondent complains to us, under the 
signature of “A Student,” that the students} in 
the National Gallery are prevented from maki 
studies from any picture in the Vernon Collection. 
“Tf this be only a temporary regulation,” says the 
writer, “it would be unreasonable to complain; but 
it appears to be generally believed that the prohibi- 
tion will be permanent, and if so it is at least not 
unreasonable to inquire the cause.” These pictures 
being as regards the national property in them in the 
same category with the others up stairs, our corre 
spondent argues that there should be some intelli 
gible reason why they are deprived of one valuable 
incident which attaches to the rest, making ad- 
mitted excellence the guide to excellence in others — 
We have, ourselves, no doubt that the prohibition is 
but the accident of the present position of the col- 
lection,—and one of the many expressions of the 
extent to which a niggardly and unrefined govern- 
ment have contrived to ignore the munificence of the 
giver and neutralize the benefits of the gift. That the 
pictures cannot be copied seems a reasonable enough 
corollary to the proposition that they cannot be seen, 

Mr. Horace Rodd, the picture-dealer—employed 
by Mr. J. Payne Collier to purchase the Chandos 
Portrait of Shakspeare for the Earl of Ellesmere— 
has rushed into print with a letter on the subject 
addressed to Mr. Henry Rumsey Forster, and it- 
serted by that gentleman in his priced, carefully 
edited, and really valuable catalogue of the recent 
sale at Stowe. Mr. Rodd has thought a good ded 
about the subject.—but shows rather too much of 
Sir Positive At-All in his opinions. He is a ful 
believer in the genuineness of the Chandos Portrait 
“There have been,” he says, “a few slight touches 
of re-paint where small holes have existed; a 
the beard, the hair, and buttons have had parti 
helps from some unskilful hand. It is not, however, 
painted over [as Malone had asserted], nor 18 the 
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scsi : kground being pure and 
: decayed,—the backg' g P 
picture . 


irely accruing through ignorance and 


damage ent - - 
—_ In another part of his letter (a postscript 


not age- ives) he calls it “ the portrait of a man, 
about core ba and bust gnc through an 
oral niche, such as Cornelius Jansen used to paint 
« -sitation of marble, which served as a sort of case 
se framework to inclose his portrait, and is 
ye like an oval window than a border.” The 
rat will perceive that Mr. Rodd assigns the por- 
trait without hesitation to Cornelius Jansen (our 
readers will perhaps remember that we were more 
is ly of Jansens as of J ervases. Now, Mr. Rodd 
gould be informed (as we now inform him) that the 
real judges of Art (the late George Darley among 
the number) had very great doubts indeed about the 
‘neness of many of the pictures attributed in 
= es and on frames themselves to this in some 
ts excellent portrait-painter. We have had, 

on the other hand, opportunity of witnessing how 
uphesitating picture-dealers are about Jansens and 
Vansomers and Mytenses. This knowing class of 
Je will talk as boldly on the subject as if they 

had seen the painters themselves at work—and will 
witle toa nicety where much better judges, to our 
thinking, are greatly at a loss, A dealer in the 
gticle will furnish as many labelled Jansens and 
Yansomers and Mytenses on demand as a Manchester 
manufacturer could put into his new and stately hall. 
And herein lies the difficulty of believing the Chandos 
Portrait to be an original picture for which Shak- 
sat, and in assigning it at the same time to 

the pencil of Cornelius Jansen,—that Jansen was not 
in England till two years after Shakspeare’s death. 
Mr. Rodd does not condescend to notice the insuper- 
able difficulty which the evidence of George Vertue 
and Walpole (as yet rather confirmed than disproved) 
presents in direct opposition to his views upon the 
abject. The supposition that the year 1618 was the 
riod of Jansen’s arrival in this country is materially 
srengthened by the circumstance that he] took up 
his residence in the Blackfriars, where Isaac Oliver, 
the celebrated painter, had died the year before,— 


oubtful on this point), and that he talks as | 


| more admitted to exhibition on the verdict of a jury: 
| —but the artists themselves are the constituency by 
| whom that jury are directly elected. The new regu- 
| lation prescribes a special jury for each annual Exhi- 
| bition. Every artist on sending in his work may 
| deposit in an urn the names of the jurors of his 
choice. The urns will be three in number: one for 
| painters, engravers, and lithographers—one for sculp- 
tors and engravers of medals—and one for archi- 
| tects. Every artist in the first of these categories 
|may write fifteen names on his bulletin—in the 
| second, nine—in the third, five. The urns will be 
opened by the Director of the Fine Arts, in presence 
of the President of the Academy of Fine Arts, the 
President of the Commission of Fine Arts, and the 
Director of the Museums. Out of their contents 
three special juries will be formed: the first consist- 
ing of the twelve painters or amateurs, the two en- 
gravers, and the one lithographer, who shall have the 
relative majority in that section—the second, of the 
seven. sculptors or amateurs and the two medal 
engravers similarly indicated—the third, of the five 
architects or amateurs. Each jury will be the 
judge in its own section; determining by the majority, 
and an equality of votes being a decision in favour of 
admission. Certain works are exempted from this 
ordeal—but the cases are those only which denote 
| “foregone conclusions” of the highest kind. The 
| privileges are those of recognized genius — such 
as members of the Institute, the grand prize- 


































men of Rome, artists who have been decorated for 
their works, and medallists of the first and second 
classes. These are titles of art-nobility; and the 
works of such are to pass unquestioned on the 
strength of the old testimonial. The “hanging” (as 
well as the judging) is to be done by the jury—under 
| the presidency of the Director of the Fine Arts. 
After the close of the Exhibition, all exhibitors will 
| be summoned to an annual sitting, at which rewards 
| of various degrees will be conferred.—The organiza- 
| tion is ingenious—and as republican as is compatible 
| with the effecting of its objects. 





| 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


and by the additional circumstance that Van Dyck | pn a , 

oy OT tum % aka : ee MR. LIONEL GOLDS as the honour to announce that 
did not arrive in England or take up his residence | he will appear in his successful Entertainment called, AT HOME 
in the same quarter of the town till Jansen had | AND ABROAD, at the MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET, on 


% . : : ° WEDNESDAY NEX"., February l4th ; and at SUSSEX HALL, 
quitted the Blackfriars for his country quarter in | LEADENHALL-STREET, on SATURDAY, February 17th. To 


commence at Eight. Tickets and Places at the Halls, and all the 
| Music Shops. 


Kent. This custom among painters deserves to | 


be understood. Mytens succeeded Vansomer as 


the west-end painter, in St. Martin’s Lane; Lely came | 
to England in the very year in which Van Dyck | 


ded; and Kneller took up his quarters for the first 
time in the Piazza in Covent Garden in the same 
year in which Lely died. It would be easy to pursue 
this practice, or understood courtesy, among painters 
nearer to our own time—and still more easy to re- 
fute and ridicule some of the suppositions which 
Mr. Rodd has thrown out on the subject of the 
sventeenth-century portraits produced in this coun- 
ty. But it is idle to pursue the subject further— 
nore than to add that we have as yet seen little to 
disturb our recorded belief that this deservedly cele- 
brated portrait (on which the burin of Mr. S. Cousins 
snow employed) was a copy made for Sir William 
Davenant from a portrait for which Shakspeare sat. 

The Institute of Fine Arts held a conversazione in 
their rooms in Great Marlborough Street on Satur- 
day the 27th ult. The rooms were well attended. 
The walls were covered with contributions from 
Messrs, Creswick, Dodgson, Duncan, Elmore, A.R.A., 
Foley, Goodall, Illidge, Knight, R.A. Sir W. 
Ros, R.A., and many others. On the tables were 
beautiful specimens ef wood-carving and other objects 
of interest. 

In Paris, the Exhibition of the works of living 
atists is fixed to open in the Palais National on the 
lithof May. Here, as in so many other directions, 
te republicanism of a year ago has undergone a 
Sfious modification. That calenture of the national 
tin to which all impossible things seemed easy has 
tied down before the lessons of an instant expe- 
hence. “Every man an artist, and toevery man the 
fist place in Art,” being found not to work, as a prin- 
ple, to the glory of French Art, has been formally 
Wored. A year ago Parnassus was open ground— 

Iearie: now sentinels are again established on 
the pathways leading to immortality, to examine the 
Gedentials of candidates. Works of Art are once 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Le Val d’Andorre. Opéra Comique en trois Actes. 
Paroles de M. de St. Georges. Musique de F. 
Halévy, de UInstitut. Partition, Piano et Chant 
arrangé par Garaudé.—In offering some account of 
the pianoforte score of this Opera, the slightest idea 
of passing judgment upon the work as a piece of 
stage effect must be deprecated. Universal testi- 
mony describes its instrumentation as ingenious and 
varied in no common degree, and probably this very 
ingenuity has in more than one instance decided the 
form of the movement or of the melody. A perusal 
of even a full score can hardly enable the quickest 
reader and profoundest thinker to pronounce upon 
the experiments in which moderns delight—when the 
same are entirely unfamiliar. Lastly, M. Halévy’s 
contrivances suffer to a degree which is hardly ima- 
ginable by being heard anywhere else than in Paris. 
In short, we know of no music possessing any value 
so utterly conventional in every sense of the word as 
his. It will suffice to explain that the story of M. 
Halévy’s new opera in some degree combines the 
strong points of ‘La Gazza’ and ‘The Deserter’: 
while the laying of its scene in the Pyrenees 
gives scope to the introduction of national music. 
Thus, fair variety was presented to the composer; 
who could alternate the montagnard with the mili- 
tary style—and break away from either, when it so 
pleased him, into that passion and pathos which 
sweep away all small peculiarities and divisions of 
patois and costume in their universality of appeal. 
As regards nationality, we think M. Halévy has 
| been over-praised. He has given us a ‘ Harvest 
Chorus’ with an ingeniously contrived solo for a bril- 
liant soprano—a Basquaise for the same cantatrice— 
‘ Marguerite,’ a sentimental ballad for the senti- 
mental heroine—a chorus accompanying a village 
dance—and judicial music to introduce the patriarchs 
| ofthe valley: but we cannot think that these bear any 








mark of their locality to distinguish them from the 
pifferaro music in ‘Guido et Ginevra’—from some 
of the old French “ simplicities” in ‘Le Drapier’ 
and ‘Charles VI.,’—or from so-called national airs 
in ‘Le Lazzarone’ or ‘Le Guitarrero.’ All the 
strains in question belong to a debateable land 
—to a pays de Halévy, not to the pays d’Andorre. 
The best tune is the ‘Chanson de Chevrier,’ 
with its drones bass—yet even this in local colour 
is dolefully weak if compared with the feeblest 
melody in ‘Guillaume Tell..-M, Halévy’s mili- 
tary inspirations seem little richer or more feli- 
citous than his Pyrenean ones. The music allotted 
to Lejoyeux, “le joli recruteur,” is so puerile and 
meagre as to merit contempt, if considered merely 
on the score of its melody. Hitherto we never set 
any extraordinary store upon the rat-a-plan and 
pas redoublé tunes in Donizetti's ‘La Fille;’ but 
compared with M. Halévy’s they are marvels of 
fancy and spirit. What may be called the cha- 
racteristic music of ‘Le Val d’Andorre, then, 
must derive the greater part of its particularity from 
its instrumentation. 

There remains to be considered the music of sen- 
timent and situation. This, after all, is the staple 
of every opera; the portions just adverted to belong- 
ing to its garnitures—save in such a wonderful 
case as Rossini’s Swiss drama, where the Alpine air 
is to be heard in every note from first to last. In 
‘Le Val’ when the language in which M. Halévy 
writes has been mastered, there will be found some 
clever things toadmire. The fortune-telling quartett, 
‘Savant devin,’ for two soprani, tenor and bass, is 
neat and quaint in its commencement. The alle- 
gretto is ingenious as a piece of combination;— 
any one desirous of an example of the uttermost 
affectation will find it in the solo on the words, 
‘Calmez vous donc, ma chére’;—but the quarrelsome 
winding-up, ‘Adieu, madame!” is a piece of sparkle 
which must be nearly as effective as the squabble of 
the “womankind” in the grand finale to ‘ Il Matri- 
monio.’ The andantino in the morceau d’ensemble, 
‘Dans ma douleur,’—however ill it speaks for the 
valour of the peasants of Andorre, whose terror 
at the thoughts of being enlisted is the theme,— 
—is large in style, expressive and unforced. The trie 
in the second act ‘ Ah quel vin délectable, and the 
following quatuor ‘Quoi, c’est Georgette,’ are among 
M. Halévy’s most natural inspirations, The latter 
movement is excellent; and the sudden E flat (p. 186 
of the pianoforte score), though a piece of ultra- 
hardihood, is justified by the extreme piquancy which 
it imparts. The subject of the allegro moderato, ‘Ah 
quel bonheur,’ as also in the next ¢erzetto the subject 
of the allegro non troppo ‘O souffrance mortelle,’ 
most of all, the subject of the concerted piece in the 
last act, ‘ Eh bien, partons’ (employed as second me- 
lody in the overture), are all more or less cast in a form 
for which M. Halévy shows a marked predilection— 
being anattemptat the Italian cantilena. This,though 
perpetually tried for by French composers, is rarely 
successfully produced. The melodies in question by 
M. Haleévy (like others from his hand which could be 
mentioned*) are not so much flowing as sprawling ; as 
any one anxious to test the distinction may see by 
turning from these specimens to the quartett in the 
second act of ‘Don Pasquale.’ In the latter the 
real ease is to be found,—in the former merely the 
imitation of elegance, too stiff, or too dégagée, as 
may be. The same observation applies to the sub- 
ject of the stretto to M. Halévy’s grand finale, ‘ Toi 
l‘opprobre;’ the wonder in all cases being not merely 
how such disguised commonplace can present itself 
to any clever musician, but how any singers can get 
by heart phrases so meagre or so ungraceful. Recol- 
lecting the high praise of M. Berlioz, the structure of 
this same finale disappoints us,—till we recollect that 
M. Berlioz is the apostle of the fragmentary doctrine. 
Inthe third actacapital touch of piquancy (demanding 
a consummate French vocalist to give it due utter- 
ance) will be found in the ascending arpeggio on the 
word “JVorage” in the duo betwixt Georgette and 
Saturnin: the whole of which is from the same vein 
of shrewd and clever humour as yielded the chal- 
lenge duett in ‘Les Mousquetaires’ betwixt Cap- 
























































* We are bound also to note the one exception which 
oceurs to us,—namely, the leading phrase of the introduc- 
tion to M. Halévy’s Overture to ‘La Reine de Chypre’; 
which is mellifiuous, easy and origiual. 
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tain Renaud and Hector. “The grand trio, ‘ Mon | look with interest? Yet in itself the sight was a most 
Dieu! t’ai-je bien entendu ?’ might probably have | 


never been written had not Meyerbeer shown the way 
in his ‘ Robert’; but it is still one of the best and 
most pleasing pieces in ‘Le Val d’Andorre.’ 

With one or two more general remarks we shall 
close a sketch of necessity most slight. Throughout 
* Le Val d’Andorre’ we discern an unflagging deter- 
mination to escape from the common forms. Some 
of M. Halévy’s expedients are successful; his intro- 
duction of a group of four notes in passages of a triple 
tempo is as grateful to the ear as the triplet in the 
quadruple rhythm. We like less the perpetual 
recurrence of odd bars; since its result must be a 
covert dissatisfaction, not to say mystification, of the 
ear, be the cause ever so little perceived. Then, 
again, we notice a disregard of key which can 
hardly be fortuitous. The overture begins in c minor 
and ends in D major,—a sequence which would 
be totally unpardonable, so malleable are the con- 


necting links, were it not for some peculiar instru- | 


mental advantage; and this, we submit, is dearly 
bought by the sacrifice of the old effect of certainty 
and completeness. The great finale begins in E minor, 
wandering away into a flat major: the last scene 
opens in F sharp minor, closing in £ flat major. For 
none of these innovations can we conceive any neces- 
sity. Having offered such remarks as occurred to us 
during the perusal of the pianoforte score of this 
opera, —having declared our judgment that it 
hardly equals ‘Les Mousquetaires,’ and that we 
cannot fancy the work succeeding in an English 
dress (or must we not say déshabille ?)—-we must still 
express our belief in the attractiveness of ‘Le Val 
d’Andorre’ at the Opéra Comique of Paris. To recon- 
cile two judgments apparently so utterly at variance 
would require more space than is ours to command. 
Moreover, the arguments have been stated piecemeal 
in the Atheneum,—bezinning with the days when that 
journal stood alone in calling attention to French 
music, 





MUSIC AT THE FOUNDLING 


Tuenre has of late been no lack of encourage- 
ment to those who are interested in the diffusion of 
vocal music among the English. As regards instru- 
mental acquirement we have been less sanguine. 
John Bull is generically awkward (as distinguished 
from “ shiftless”) and unready with his hands. He 
is strong and exact when time is granted to him; 
but, though courageous, not sufficiently nonchalant 
to be as efficient in small elegancies at a moment's 
warning as some among his neighbours. He is 
not particularly patient under discipline the profit 
of which is slow in appearing. He has been used 
to hear “ fiddlers’? laughed at as something effe- 
minate and belonging to the country of his born 
enemies. Hence, we have been always apt to con- 
sider him as by sympathy, instinct and principle, 
likely to remain backward asan instrumentalist,—and 
have been driven to trust in the increase of his general 


HOSPITAL, 


in hope of results which we might live to enjoy. | to end a festival-day with suicide. 


| 


taste for Music more from a faith in principles than | seeks to escape from ennui to death—and resolves 


pleasing one. The band is made up of clarinets, 
flutes (piccoli), cornets, horns, a trumpet, a clavicor 
(one of M. Sax’s instruments, in quality resembling a 
corno di bassetto), sax-tubas, and an ophicleide,—the 
last somewhat taller than the small person to whom 
it was intrusted. Oboes and bassoons are left out as 
too severely taxing the lungs. The music played 
consisted not merely of band tunes, but also of ar- 
rangements of Handel's and Haydn’s choruses, in 
which the steadiness of the boys as regards time was 
sufficiently demonstrated. They were, also, as a 
whole meritoriously correct in intonation; and so far 
as we followed the programme their exactness and 
firmness were remarkable without having the slight- 
est air of a “ got-up” exhibition. The facts of them- 
selves will prove to every musician that this could 
not have been the case; but further the performance 
| had that slight heaviness, significant of conscious 
| incompleteness and consequent pains-taking, which, 
as all who have attended to the subject are aware, is 
| at the antipodes to the mechanical and parrot-like 
| flippancy distinguishing those whose cultivation being 
only on the surface comprises that which the public 
is expected to wonder at and nothing more.—This 
promising “ brass band” was accompanied by a large 
chorus of the boys and girls, singing chiefly in unison | 
and, we were told, by ear,—the band-master not | 
being the chorus-master. Why this should be,—why | 
Sax-horns should be indulged with an inkling of | 
science and Sopranos not, is a question susceptible of | 
no reasonable answer save one. The singing was | 
pleasing, the body of tone being purer than infant | 
unison usually is, (albeit some of the vowel sounds | 
were anything but the English ae io and u); but if | 
Music, as we hopeit will,shall become in ever so small | 
a measure a recognized part of the instruction of the 

Foundlings, we cannot consent that the pipers should | 
monopolize ideas on the subject while with the | 
singers instinct and imitation alone are appealed to. | 
We can recognize nothing short of thorough-going | 
uition of that which is to be taught at all. 











O.ympic.—The French stage permits every form | 
of dramatic composition—and produces in the course 
of each season a large number of every sort. A classical | 
subject is not out of date in Paris:—in England | 
managers would not even look at a play having such | 
a theme. Mr. Oxenford has made an attempt to | 
extend the range of modern dramatic argument by | 
translating for this theatre M. E. Augier’s clever | 
piece ‘ La Cigué’—noticed by us on its first appear- 
ance in Paris four years ago [see Ath. No. 892]—and | 
again on its performance by the French Company at | 
the St. James’s Theatre in 1847 [ Ath. No. 1050]. The | 
English title is ‘The Hemlock Draught.’ The plot 
we may repeat for the sake of those to whom the 
subject is new. ~ It is conducted with classic sim- 
plicity, and the style affects the severity of Greek 
dialogue. Clinias (Mr. Leigh Murray), an Athenian | 
youth, is the hero: who, surfeited with debauchery, 





But previously 


But we have been set upon taking our theory to/| to drinking the fatal draught, he disports himself 
- ce y, : g. aig ead 
pieces by the first public exhibition given, a few | with two friends of his profligacies— Cleon (Mr. | 


evenings since, by the juvenile band at the Found- | Kinloch) and Paris (Mr. Norton). 


These are the | 


ling Hospital. On school performances it is not our | agents who have misled him into the false way of life 
wont to report, and all prodigy-work is abominable | that has made him weary of it—and by whom his 
in our eyes; but having rarely received more satis- | character has been destroyed and his manners cor- | 
factory impressions than on the occasion in question, | rupted. He has purchased a beautiful slave, Hippolita | 


we will endeavour to record them for the pleasure of | (Mrs, Stirling), and proposes to leave his estate to 
others.—The boy-players were twenty in number: | the one of his two companions whom she shall prefer | 
their band consisting entirely of wind instruments. | to wed. 


Their pride is at first roused at this, and 


Weare told that it has been under training for a year | their indignation loudly expressed; but left to re- | 
only, and that its practice has been made a pastime | flection—the one being in debt and the other penni- | from Berlin, has 
during play-time,—the Governors of the Foundling | less—they accept the contest. Hippolita is a native | 


Hospital being, as yet, undecided whether they will | of Cyprus — gifted with an intelligent and noble 
admit Music as an object of regular and formal study. | soul—full of honourable sentiments derived from her 
The boys, it will be recollected, leave the school at | parents. Both suitors are rejected by her with scorn. 
the age of fourteen; but as six of the score were | For Clinias himself she has conceived an affection. | 
specified in the programme as aged eleven years, and | Unconscious of this, Clinias, having first set her free, 


another half-dozen were rated as twelve—there 


proposes to make her his mistress; but she reads him | 


seems to be on the average time enough to afford | an indignant lesson that first astonishes, and then 


some sound instruction and to implant that taste for | convinces him. 


Satisfied that he has forfeited all | 


the art which may go out into the world with the | chance of her regard, and more than ever weary of 


apprentice or the clerk or the domestic servant—a 
pleasure and a possession of great value. Need we 


a life into which a new light has come but to leave it 
darker than before, Clinias welcomes the servant 


say that it is to this issue—and not to the show made | who at this moment enters with the hemlock—and a 
in the presence of governors and guardians—that we | is about to drink. It is then that the crisis extorts | mere coterie chronicler—a player on one string. 


| the music performed. 


from Hippolita the cry of her love. For lows 
course, the renovated hero consents to live : 
crisis was well prepared, well acted, and commanded 
unanimous applause. 

On the same evening, Mr. B. Barnett appeared j 
the character of M. Jacques; and performed it wit 
great natural truth,—though not with that high 
finish which distinguished Mr. Wigan's recent im 
sonation. Miss De Burgh was the heroine,ond 
performed the part with a touching neatness, She 
sings well. 


HayMaRKET.—The engagement of Mrs. Warner 
for Gertrude in the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet’ has been 
of short duration. Miss Laura Addison has become 
her substitute in the character:—though it is one}y 
no means best suited to the bent of her talents, * 


Drury Lane. —The Cirque National de Par; 
under the management of Mr. Dejean, continues its 
exhibitions within these once classical walls, le 
petit Loisset, or the “little Devil,” now frolics where 
Kean “fretted;” and a match of voltigeurs substi. 
tutes the histrionic contest in which that marvelloy 
tragedian interchanged with Mr. Young the parts 
of Othello and Iago, Among the novelties ig g 
pleasing combination of gymnastic movements ey. 
titled ‘ The Féte of Flowers.'—On the general cha. 
racteristics of these foreign actors we have nothing 
to add to what we have already recorded. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—It is with 
great pleasure that we give currency to a clang 
in the Report of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
just laid before the members of that body, to the 
effect that the measures recently taken—namely, the 
appointment of an efficient leader and conductor, 
the reinforcement of the band, and the alterations in 
the orchestra—have been as financially profitable ag 
they have been satisfactory to the public. “Good 
will,” says Miss Edgeworth, “is as good as Aladdin's 
lamp;”’—and so is good management. Volumes in 


| proof of the necessity of change are spoken by a fact 
| stated in the Report—to wit, that the hire of music 


under the old system was more expensive than its 
purchase has proved since the Society got out of the 
hands of the usurers. We have borne testimony to 
the immediate results of Signor Costa’s appoint. 
ment as a conductor. The Sacred Harmonic Society 
has now only to go on and prosper; never losing 
sight of what we shall never cease to preach—research 
and variety. Compositions unfamiliar in style are 
not to be established in public favour by a single 
performance. Till the Abbey Festival was held in 
1834, Handel’s ‘Israel’ had not been “ asked for” as 
an entire work since Handel’s own day. We have 
seen at a much later period Beethoven's Mass inc 
become a stock-piece. We would now have excur- 
sions made in two diametrically opposite directions; 
since we must somehow or other come to a hearing 
of the sacred works of Sebastian Bach and the Ser 


| vices of Cherubini. 


The season of chamber-concerts may be said to 
begin on Tuesday next with the first of Mr. W.8 
Bennett’s pleasant entertainments. 

The Manchester journals advertise “ Concerts for 
the People” in the Free-Trade Hall, at shilling, aix- 
penny, and threepenny admissions. The materials 
of these are a chorus of forty singers,—including (we 
fancy) a quartett of solo vocalists,—and “the new 
organ.” We should be glad to see a programme of 
It is hardly possible that 
into an entertainment thus made up some good 
music shall not enter. : 

A correspondent of the Morning Post, who writes 


found out a gift for May-Fair 
to console opera-goers for the retirement of Mille 
Lind and Madame Grisi. This is a Signora Nor- 
manni, who is described as being indeed a rara avis, 


— possessing a voice three octaves in compass, great 


| executive power and finish, and dramatic skill asa 


Adina, Desdemona, or Cenerentola. From the tone 
of the communication we should fancy that the lady 
is corning to England; and are, naturally, curious t0 
test for ourselves accounts so brave as these. 
Instruction may be derived from parallels as well 


as from parables. The historian of Art who takes n0 


account of counterbalances and compensations 58 
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me to our knowledge that besides the gentleman 
pore at a moment's warning to sing the prin- 
in ‘ Elijah’ on the occasion of the recent 


oi for the Mendelssohn scholarships, there | 
English bassi within reach, all pre- | 


ther 
—— i task. Four performances of this 


pared | ork will have been given within the current 
ee in Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham, 
ro the grandest attainable scale: with Mdlle. 
Jenny 
facts let us set 


«J am doing everything that I can,” says the writer, 
étp have * Elijah’ translated and executed at the 
concerts of the Conservatoire. I should feel quite 
roud if I could get my lazy Parisians to admire 
sat magnificent work, They hardly know the name 
of it."—Meanwhile we English cannot manage an 


Pr correspondent signing himself “ Hérold’s Ghost” 
reminds us that on no less than three recent occasions 
we have forgotten, in his case, what our old north 
try schoolmaster used to call “our spells,” 
and confounded the composer of ‘ Zampa,’ ‘ Marie,” 
and the ‘Pré aux Clercs’ with the heroes of Byron and 
Sir E. B. Lytton. If the “thrice venerable shade” 
had ever any concern with journalism rr must be 
as well aware as we that press-errors will creep in, 
should Argus himself read the proofs: and that when 
astrange name has once been mis-printed the wrong 
form is mechanically resorted to by way of pre- 
cedent. Who, for instance, would find out Michael 
Kelly, the “Composer of Wine and Importer of 
Music,” among the original cast of Mozart's ‘ Figaro,’ 
in which he is numbered by foreign annalists under 
the name of Ochely? Thus, too, every fresh Con- 
ductor who examines a library of old scores, though 
his predecessor may have been as acute as Fine- 
car's self, will find blunders for him to clear up. A 
neglected press-correction, as we pointed out a couple 
of years since [ante, No. 1009], has given to the 
sherzo of Beethoven’s c minor Symphony that 
euple of redundant bars which have caused so much 
geculation. We hope that the manes of the clever 
French composer are appeased by our explanation. 

Some of the Parisian journals speak highly of Signor 
Bartolini,a new tenor who has made his first appear- 
ance as Lindoro in *L*Italiana..—The début of M. 
Espinasse at the Grand Opéra has taken place, with- 
out exciting any lively sensation.—Some of the jour- 
nals mention that M. Masset is to try his fortune in 
that noisy piece of dreary show, Verdi’s ‘ Jérusa- 
lem’—The ‘Cinna’ of Corneille, which was about 
tobe revived at the Thédtre Frangais (we observe 
the journalists again use the old name of that play- 
house without “if” or apology), has been prohibited 
as unsafe at the time present. 

The example set by Her Majesty at Windsor 
vould seem to have been infectious. More than 
oe amateur performance undertaken by members 
and friends of particular families of the aristocracy 
has obtained record in theatrical journals. Other 
signs are spoken of as prognosticating a revival of 
the drama. 

Ameeting of the directors of the General The- 
atrical Fund was held on Wednesday at the Lyceum 
Theatre: when it was stated that the invested capital 
tow amounted to about 5,000/.—and that four 
annuitants, admitted in 1846, had had their allow- 
ance increased from 25/. to 30/, per annum. 











MISCELLANEA 


Queen's Colleges in Ireland.—In reference to a 
paragraph which appeared in our columns some 
weeks since, [anfe, p. 71] we have received the 
following communication. — 

Trinity College has exhibited no “instinctive fear” of 
the supposed rivals there referred to,—nor has there been 
wy “stir” or movement whatsoever within the University, 
ors far as I know elsewhere, tending to start objections or 
put the smallest stumbling-block in the way of the new 

hols. The charter granted to Trinity College by Queen 
Blizabeth is not, and never has been, ‘‘ missing,” but is safe 
i the archives of the University; and, therefore, (I need 
tot add) no public offices have ever been ransacked for it. 
No request has ever been made to Trinity College, by any 
petson whatsover, **to adopt the Queen's Colleges into the 
University,” and no such request has ever been refused, 
although I hope and believe that, if made, it would be 
refused, However, be this as it may, if it be true that 

Active steps are now being taken” to establish a new 
University, they are not taken “‘in consequence” of any 


Lind as principal soprano.—Against these 
an extract from a letter by one of the | 
most distinguished musicians living now in Paris.— 





opposition or refusal on the part of the old one. Neither is] 


it true that the ‘‘ powers of Trinity” object especially to the 
establishment of anew University; for I believe they would 
much prefer such a measure to the establishment of any 
connexion between the existing University and the Queen's 
College. Let meadd, in conclusion, that we do not so much 
as desire to put any obstacles or stumbling-blocks in the way 
of the newschools. We are of opinion, indeed, (and in this 
opinion I think you will find that most persons who have 
any real knowledge of Ireland will concur)—that the new 
Colleges are not exactly what is most needed in this country ; 
and that the money which they will cost the public would be 
much better spent in the foundation of good classical, agri- 
cultural, and commercial schools. But this is a question 
with which we have not meddled. Trinity College is quite 
content to enter the lists with the new Colleges (even 
though the danger of their rivalship were tenfold greater 
than it is likely to be), on the grounds of a fair competi- 
tion. Weshall continue to give the public the best academic 
education which they are willing to receive, and which it is 
in our power to provide; and we shall not seek to put any 
other difficulty or stumbling-block in the way of the new 
institutions.—I am, &c. 

Trinity College, James H. Topp, D.D., 

Jan. 31. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

[We consider that weare bound to print Dr. Todd’s 
letter as it corrects some mis-statements which have 
obtained great currency both here and in Ireland. 
It is, however, quite apparent, even from the spirit 
in which Dr. Todd’s corrections are made, that we 


were right in our statement that the University of | 





Dublin and some English Colleges fear the more | 


modern system of education which it is proposed to | 


adopt in the Queen’s Colleges. That “collegiate 
education” in its, at present, generally understood 
sense is not wanted in Ireland we readily grant. 
But we are convinced— unless the obstacles which 
are placed in the way of improvement are sufficiently 
powerful not to be overturned—that we shall have 
in the Queen’s Colleges that “ classical, commercial, 
and agricultural,’ and we add scientific, education 
which Dr. Todd admits is required. Our Treasury 
can but ill spare the money appropriated to advance 
the condition of education in Ireland—and we trust 


that it will be applied with strict honesty, not- | 


withstanding the whisper of “a job” which has 
reached us. ] 

The following lines by the late Thomas Hood, 
which appeared in Fraser's Magazine for January 
last, are said to have been there published for the 
first time. — 

Those eyes that were so bright, love, 
Have now a dimmer shine; 

But what they’ve lost in light, love, 
Was what they gave to mine. 

And still those orbs reflect, love, 
The beams of former hours,— 

That ripened all my joys, my love, 
And tinted all my flowers. 

Those locks were brown to see, love, 
That now are turned to grey; 

But the years were spent with me, love, 
That stole their hue away. 

Thy locks no longer share, love, 
The golden glow of noon; 

But I've seen the world iook fair, my love, 
When silvered by the moon. 

That brow was fair to see, love, 
That looks so shaded now; 

But for me it bore the care, love, 
That spoiled a bonny brow. 

And though no longer there, love, 
The gloss it had of yore,— 

Still Memory looks and dotes, my love, 
Where Hope admired before. 

New Aneroid Barometer. — We have received 
several letters on this subject. One correspondent, 
signing himself “An Old Subscriber,” says:—*I 
took the instrument from its box, and holding it with 
both my hands, in less than five minutes, to the sur- 
prise of the optician and myself, the needle had 
moved by the small change of temperature equal to 
ninety-four feet.” So much for the temperature 
correction of the instrument. “An Observer” justly 
remarks :—‘ Nothing can be easier than to record a 
set of contemporaneous observations on it and the 
barometer.” Such observations to be of any real 
value must be made with a standard barometer. 





To Corrgsponpents.—L. 8.—R. S—M. E—D. W.—An 
Old Subscriber—A Subscriber of some Twenty Years’ Stand- 
ing—P. R.—L. G.—R. B.—A. C.—E. T. L.—received. 

OrigeNs has our thanks; but the journal which he men- 
tions would not, we think, be likely to suit our columns. 

G. B.—It is only in very particular and exceptional cases 
that translated poetry is admitted into the columns of the 
Atheneum. 

Mr. Richard Adie’s letter on the Aneroid Barometer has, 
we think, been sufficiently answered in the notices which 
have already appeared in our pages. 


Errata.—No. 1110, p. 118, col. 3, 1. 86, for ‘* Panamik” 
read Pananik ; 1. 87, for ‘‘ Nutra” read Nubra. 
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instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction | 
of a large number of new and highly importaut maps (making in | 


all SLXTY-FOUR), the whole work has undergone a thorough and 
careful revision. The maps of England, Wales, Scotland,and Ire- 
land are on an unusually large scale, those of England and Wales 
alone containing nearly 9,0)0 names. The maps of the BR ITISH 
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merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
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DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
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AND MECHANICS, 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


I, 
FIFTH EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


| Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 


Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 
By Greorce Dar.ey, A.B. 
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COMPANION 
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» and 


these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be | 


read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry | 


and Algebra’ "—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 


chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY, 


By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

“There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste aud talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley.”"—Sun, April 5, 1830, 
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premium tables, adopted rates of assurance whereby — or la 
share in the profits to the extent of 80 per cent. arers wil 
E.B XTES. Resident Director, 
DECLARATION OF BONUS. 
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CHANGE ASSURANCE give Notice tha 
with the system of ston gg in Profits adopted in 
1841, they have declared a BONUS on all Policies, effected 
sequently to that year, for the whole term of life, whee h 
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annual Premiums had then been paid. <a 
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Assurances may be effected with the C 
si 8 effecte he Corporati J 
not exceeding 10,0002. on one life. on for any ame 
The Governors and Directors feel persuaded that the Pablicwi 
continue to manifest their confidence in this Corporation, whi 
has maintained a high position during a period exceeding a 
and a quarter > ‘ords unquestionable security by ite prud 
invested Capital-Stock ;—and distributes among Life ices 
share of its profit, resulting in benefits to the Assured which 
edvantagneusly bear comparison with those obtained from ath 
or 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


1, King William-street, London. 





Directors, 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
ohn Stewart, Esq. Deputy- Chairman. 
EE Sir Rd. Armstrong, | Francis a aanagnten, . Esq. 


| Charles Otway Mayne, Eeq, 
John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. William Rothery, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. | Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, By, 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, int 
William arene Esq. 
—Bank o nes and Messrs. Currie & Co, 
“Solicitor--W illiam Henry Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. F.R.8., 45, Queen “Anne steed, 
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The Lnlecue pe adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Sociey 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division d 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to of 
great advantages ; especially to those parties who may wish » 

appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of futu 
premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last divisiond 
rofits, as declared on the 10th of May, 1548, to all persons why 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums. This will be founds 
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of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits ; = 
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i Dateof |  Sum_ |_| Original 
on} Policy, seat, eS. — 
issued. | current Year, 
| £19 6 
24 


8 
8 4 
0 
0 





ge 
when 
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DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
— 





Charles pee Esq. aay man, 
Charles Boulton, Esq. Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell cred | Henry Francis Shaw Lefem 


Harry Chester, 
Samuel Pepys Cockrell ae | charles Littledale, Esq. 
M.I | Henry Littledale, Esq. 


Raikes Currie, Esq. 
John Drummond, ‘sa. | George Warde 3 Norma, Bat 
| Russell Ellice, Esq. | Brice Pearse, E 
Charles Bell Ford wg Charles Richard. Pole, Esq. 
| William Franks, Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, K.N. | ee le George Thornton, Esq 
Sauk Hoare, Esq. rge Smith Thornton, Bay 
CHARLES HENRY’ LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
| The Managers beg to inform the public that the Holders 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate ia™ 
profits according to the Conditions co —— in their Pamphlet 
Rates, which may be obtained at the € Threadneedle-stree, 
London, or ofany of the Agents of the Sout 
» The Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are owe 
than those of many of the old established Offices. 

A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Helde 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 18, and th 
Additions then made to the Policies were on an average 1 
Ie rent Ages One per Cent, per Annem on the Suan insured, or BP 

on the Premiums received, from the period when the @ Pole 
Holders became entitled to participate in the Profits of @ 
jociety. 
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ricToR! A LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
8, King William-street, C ity. Established 1838. 
.— Benjamin Hawes, =sq. ; Charles Baldwin, Esq. ; 
green Thomas } ‘ ae, Esq. p nme a 
Y t attention to their new Prospectu: mana 
The Direct oa which the peculiar advantages offered by 
for the presem 6 assurers are fully explained. 
b yut for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
may remain uny ui eath, or one-half may remain 
or five years. E xtended permission to travel or reside 
scat fe ted, aud &@ new scale of extra premiums for foreign 
pina & 
fi cent, out of the profits are appropriated to 
m rooges bes sha “op therein. 
et oboe are passarers on essiqmable property or income, 
- tee most undoubted personal s' 
pi also on the euarant L AM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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I New Bridge-street, Blackfriars —Established a.p. 1806. 
Invested Capital upwards of THREE MLLLIONS. 
Realized Profits for the se ven years ending 20th August, 1847. 
624.2611. 15s. 9d., out of which 60 81. % has been divided. 
The following are examples of the aaiditions made to Policies 
which have become claims subsequent to the 20th August, 1547, and 
entitled to the se ptennial bont 18 of that date :— 


‘Number of pasion of oa Total Amount paid. 


olicy. 


) Sum 
Assured, 
£500 
1,000 
3,000 
| 2,500 918 8 5,419 ‘ 
| 0 . 4,107 0 





£641 £141 1 8 
222% 0 0 
6,675 0 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 
the Advantages of this Year's Entry, Proposals 
q ‘nat be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's 
Agencies, on OF before 1st March, 
coTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
Ass RANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Special Act of 
riisment. ° 
burgh—26, St. Andrew-square, 
a 7 roel 61a, Moorgate-street. 
resident, ae 
e Duke of BuccLeucn an URENSBERRY. 
Ht rst Na ASSL RANCES amount to upwards of Three 


: TAL REVENUE amounts to One Hundred and 
naa Towed Foe FUND to Four Hundred and 
The WHOL ti PROFITS are allocated amongst the Policy- 


Year: 
de eee ADIT IONS have been made to Policies :— 
At Ist M March, 1841, being T Years from the formation of 4 
£7: 


Sixty 


F-, THREE additional years 


83. 
‘At Ist March, 1847, being F for other THREE years 129,919 


Total Retecepestive Additions to Policies up to Ist} 0s 288,368 | 
Mare 


Ito Freed exc usive of pros| Additions. 
os Triennial A Allocation roapectiv place at Ist March, 1850. 


4 Policy of 1,000 effected on ist March, 1832, and becoming a | 


a 1849, will have increased by these additions 
3N i NDRED and TWO POUNDS, 
1 proport 


°} m. 

‘ble of Ka tes cael Form of Proposal may be had on application | countries. A 4 
VM. Acer | taining upwards of 1,000 Designs, most of them executed fur works 

Motieal Refereo—JOSEPH LAURIE, Esq. MLD. Lowel Berkeley | @ 


ociety’s Oflice, 614, Moorgate-street, London, 
cooK, 


street. Portman-square. 
————————— 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCLE re. 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 
Dire tors 
William Butterworth Bs ayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John eee Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Zdward Lee, Esq. 
Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Turner. 
Joshua Walker, Esq. 
BONUS. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
prfitscale in 1845, The next valuation will be in January, 1552, 
Annual Premiums with Profits. 
Age20.. Age 25. Age 30. Age 35.) Age 40. } Age 45. Age 50.) Age 55. 


hndés.d.£.s.d. 8.5. d.\é.s ~d\é.s.d\6-0. d\é.2, d 
1 2 31/3 7 2162 Ts “5 9 3 16 2 | {1065 76 
“Munuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 
granted by the Society. 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 
A. 





chester, Esq. 
I. B. Henderson, Esq. 
(. H. Latouche, Esq. 


The Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or re- 
siding in India, at lower rates than any other Office ; also Deferred 
Annuities and Endowments, accurately and economically framed 
to meet the periods of service, and add to the retiring pens of 





and other | 


Proposals received daily at the Office, and through solicitors and 
agents, to whom the usual commission is allowed. 


By order of the Directors, 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


| {EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices by 
which Purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best eulted te 
make a good Set of Bedding, sent free by Post, on application te 
— Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham-court-road, 
ondon. 


N ORTLOCK’S, 18, Regent-street.—By Special 
IVE Appointment to Her Majesty—WILLIAM MORTLOCK 
begs most respectfully to call the attention of the Nobility and 
Pad t. a extensive assortment of CHINA, GLASS, and 
EARTH RE, comprising every description, both decorative 
anv useful, eh particularly adapted for foreign as well as home 
trade. 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishme nts, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their P: Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. 
authorized no other parties in London | er ate. 
22, gent-street, 
45. Monnunte-strvet, }-ondon. 


PIELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE — 
» the superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 


proved by the fact of its extensive applica ation in this and other 
‘to. volume is published, price 11., with a Tariff, con- 











They have 





esigned by eminent ‘architects, 
Patronized by the Hon. Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods 
and Works. 
“This is unquestionably a most valuable invention.” 
iterary Ga 
— Works, 15, Wellingten-street North, Strand. 


zette. 


DENT’: IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most yomenray ;: ~~ its from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOC f WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern ns ng at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelle dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate coing Lever Watches, paemeee in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 
GOLD PENS. 
ICHARD MOSLEY & CO.S GOLD PENS 
still maintain their character as the very best that have yet 
been introduced. heir lasting qualities are admirable: the 
writer has merely to suit his hand, and he is for many = sup- 
plied with a pen which never alters. They have all the pliancy and 
softness of the quill ; they never cut the paper, and the ink flows 
freely and pleasantly. After hours of use the hand will not tire as 
with the ordinary pen, and the writing remains the same from 
the impossibility of the points wearing.—Sold by all Stationers, 
Jewellers, &c. throughout the Kingdom.—Manufactory, 8, Hatton- 
garden, Londen. 











the Civil and Military a re. 
Tables, &c. to be had at the Society’s Office in London, or at the 
Office in Caleutta. JOHN CREENOVE. Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Remi | Bachange Buildings, London. 


Policy Wider ‘Capital. £1,137,753. 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678,000, 


Pree 
The Right Saas DARL GREY. 
Directors. 


The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 

The Rev. James sate, Depry. Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexand ioe. Esq. William Ostler, pee. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Ksq. btn 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, . 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. aes Squire, 4 





William J 


e, Esq. 
ir Richard D King, Bart. “a 


enry Sto: 
a W. John Williams. 
John yg Director. 
Physician—J ohn Maclean, M.D. ie &S.,29, ‘Upper Montague-street, 
ontague-square, 





NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE Peorirs ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Premiums. 





Bonuses added subse- 
‘quently, to be further 
increased annually. 


| 
£1222 
23117 8 
114 18 10 


| 
Due Sum | 


P Original Premium. 
Prlicy. Tusured. 





500 


1000 


1000 


leew 10 » Butingsiches 
| 34 16 10 


E Xamples of of Bonuses added to other | Policies. 


Total with Additi 
to be further increased. 


Bonuses | 


» Sum 
Date, added. 


Insured. 








and full particulars may be obtained u upon an »pliea- 
Route of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
—— at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 








PATENT GALVANIC PENS. 
> r * 

ICHARD MOSLEY & CO. with pleasure and 
confic¢ anes announce poate scientific triumph in their 
PATENT GALVANIC STEEL PENS. Perhaps there never was 
a contrivance heoal on natural laws where the means are so ad- 
mirably adapted to the end as in this beautiful article. The ordi- 
nary steel pen answers for general purposes at first extremely well, 
but it is subject to corrosion and rust, which eats away the nibs, 
thereby rendering it useless; now this is at once prevented by a 
small bar of gine ogee parallel with the slit, which on the intro- 
duction of the ink produces a galvanic action that altogether 
counteracts oxidation of the steel, and at the same time serves as 
a reservoir, holding at least three times the usual quantity of ink, 
and allowing it to flow freely as required. The scientific world 
will at once comprehend the principle upon which they act; and 
Richard Mosley & Co. have no doubt, from the cheapness and 
utility, that they will in time supersede the ordinary pen.—Sold 
by all Booksellers, Stationers, &c., Grougnous the kingdom ; and 

the Patentees, 8, Hatton-garden, Londor 





x y 7 Lh 

PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. — 

The most effective imitation is in the Spoons and Forks 
that have a body of rea) Silver plated over the sritish plate. So 
accurate and durable are these, that twenty years’ wear would not 
show that they were not real silver, and they do not cost one 
quarter the price. The fact is, the interest of the money that would 
be paid for real silver will buy these things oftener than they are 
wanted. P rices of British plate covered with real ier ranle 
Spoons, per dozen, : 31. 58.; Dessert Spoons, ditto,2 2 ; 
peony ll. 88. By ie Forks, ditto, ~ee 

5s.; Sauce Ladles, . 68. 

each, 188. ; Fish Knives, each, ‘U. They are 
cc 2CHI, 4, Leadenhall-street, near 
the India Hlouse. The money will be returned to ¢ 1y purchaser 
who disapproves them. A v arge assortment of plated Fruit 
and Dessert Knives, real Sheffield Plated Goods, Table Cutlery. 
Small Cutlery, and other matters connected with housekeeping, of 
whieh Catalogues n may | be had, gratis, 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 14, | 





ner 

PSLEY PELLATT & Co. (late Pellatt & 

Green), FALCON GLASS WORKS, Holland-street, Black- 
friars, respectfully solicit an inspection of their present STOCK, 
consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, Tea, and Toilet Services, 
in great variety. Superior Table ( 8 of their own manufacture, 
in Decanters, Jugs and Goblets, ¢ Wine Glasses, &c., com- 
prising the most elegant and artist Dielaas of the day, both in 
form and decoration. Their usual selection of Prismatic Crystal 
Chandeliers and Lustres. An extensive and beautiful assortment 
of Foreign Ornamental Glass, &c. ne works may be seen in full 
operation every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. — Holland- 

reet, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 


ARING ROYAL PATE) T Cc OF F EE. 
AKIN & COMPANY, of NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S 

© HURG HY ARD, Patentees of the Smogreved principle and ma- 
chinery for roasting Coffee in Silver, and for preserving it during 
the process from the sulphurous and noxious vapours of the fire, 
have learned with much regret that it is the intention of the prin- 
cipals of some establishments to pack and sell their iron-roasted 
Coffee in glass bottles, on a similar principle to that adopted b 
Dakin & Company for the supplying of their ROYAL P/ TENT 
COFFEE, roasted in Silver Cylinders. Dakin & Company respect- 
fully beg the attention of the public to the fact that their name 
and the contents of the bottles supplied by them are raised on the 
glass, and that the bottles are corked down air-tight and sealed 
with the Royal Arms, in addition to which are raised on the 
the words ‘ Dakin’s Royal Patent Coffee,’ and Ld aed of = 
whole, namely, the coffee and bottles, as ‘2s. 6d.’ 
meaning that the price of the two pounds of ae fe eet as 
bottle, and the bottle seebenee. is 28. 6d., 38,, 38. 6d., or 48, as the 
quality may be.—DAKIN & COMP4 Patentees, NUMBER 
ONE, ST. PAU L’S CHURC HY ARD. ° 





SUPERIOR CANDLES. 
AVIES’S CANDLES, 5d. and 53d. 
Wax Wick Moulds, 64¢. : Conperiie, 8ed., lod., 

Wax Candles, 1s.; German Wax, 2d.; Fine 

Transparent Wa ax, 1s. 9d.; Bes’ 


Sperm © andles, 
1a. 6d, and 18. 7d. ; 


Metallic, 7d. ‘can Sid. Mottled Soap, 6vs. and 
648. per 1121b. ; Yellow, 488., 548., and 603,; Windsor Soap, 1s. 4d. 
per packet; Brown Windsor, ls. “od. em, 28. ; d, 28. 6d. ; 
Sperm Oil, 7s. 6d. r gallon ; Solar, 38. 3d. ; s ‘ 

or Vege e, 48. : ealing ax, 48. 6d. per Ib. 

DAVIES’s old tetablished Warehouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane, oppo- 
site Westminster County Court. 


xr oa 
ME TCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
Ey: that’ Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and it rant perfume tends to sweeten and parity the breath. 
M. & ry o., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had apesctanees (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption. — Whole sale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.'s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
28. per box. Caution. The genuine powder will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
> Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
STRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE OKGANS. — 
FFRENCH’S SARSAPARLILLAand CHAMOMILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these well-known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, loss of 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh, 
languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and nervous affections, and all 
impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too sedentary 
a life, or other causes. By the diligent use of this urifying medi- 
cine, the energies of the whole nervous system will be augmented, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeble- 
ness, and all the deplorable sy od to th of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and health be restore ig Cag feeble and afflicted byits 
restorative properties, — Price lla, and 228. each, 
i tony only by W. A. Firench, ‘Practical "Chemist, 309, High 
Holborn (two noes west of Chancery-lane).—The lls, and 228. sizeg 
delivered carriage free to any part of England. 


Agents— Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Johnson, 68,Cornbill. 


Yor STOPPING DECAYED TEETH, price 
6d.—Patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albe 
and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.—Mr. THOMAS HOW ARDS 
SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed Teeth, however large 
the cavity. Itis placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any 
pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and will 
remain firm in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction 
unnecessary, and arresting the further progress of decay. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Howard's Succedaneum themselves with ease, as 
full directions are inclosed. Price 2s, 6d. Prepared only by Mr. 
Thos. Howard, Surgeon-Dentist, 17,George-street, Hanover-square, 
who will send it _ the country free by post. Sold by Savory, 
220, Regent-street , ~ 150, Ontord-strect ; Starkie, 4, Strand ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapeld ohnson, 68, Co: rnhill ; and all Medicine 
Venders. Price 2s. Mr. Howard continues to cunety the loss 
of Teeth = his new ‘system of self-adhesion, without pay oD 
wires. This method does not require the extraction of any Teeth 
or Roots, or any painful operation ever 17, George street, 
Hanover-square. At home from 11 till 4 


AIR RESTORED.—Further confirmation of 
the unfailing virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 


COLUMBIA 
“ Beresford-street, Camberwell, May 1848. 

“ Gentlemen,—I consider it due to the merits of your valuable 
BALM of COLUMBIA, to state the facts ofa restoration eff 
by it. Towards the latter end of last year I found my hair falling 
off, especially when combed ; after consultation and recollection of 
the benefits derived by Mrs. Drury, who used it a few years back, I 
was induced to try your BALM, and ain happy to attest that. after 
using only two small bottles, I observed a great change, and the 
= fully completed the restoration and strengthening = m. 
hair. ours, T. Drury. 

Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM causes Eye-brows to grow, pre 
vents the Hair from turning grey, and the first application causes 
it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling 

Price 3s, 6¢., 63., and lls. per bottle. No other prices are 
genuine. 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, WELLINGTON- 
STREET, the second house from the Strand. 


t Wax, 22. 1d. ; 

















(yocoa is a nut, which, besides fi irinaceous sub- 
/ stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, the ut it is less liable t lan any o ther oil to Tan- 
cidity. Pose essing these two nutritiv a es, Cocoa is t 

a most valuable article of diet ; more | arly if, by mecha 

or other means, the farinaceous substance = aS so perfectly ine —~ 
porated with the oily, that the one will prevent the other from 
separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa prepared by 
JAMES EPpPs. Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Kusscll-street, 
Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the ‘delightful flavour, in 
part. dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole preparation will 
agree with the most delicate stomach. 





WOUND in the LEG CURED by HOL- 
ve LOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Extract of a letter 
from Mr. Edward Nict 34, Rose-street, Covent garden :—* To 
Professor Holloway. is —For years I had a bad leg, and ‘about 
four years ago an abse formed, which the treatment adopted by 
several medical men failed to heal, and I despaired of a cure. 
Lately my friends recommended your medicines, and, by their use 
alone, 1 soon fou a great improvement, and in a few weeks my 
leg was permety cured. I can now walk ten miles a day with as 

great ease as when I was twenty _— old, and now 1 am fifty.”— 
Sol fe, all  Grusgiate, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 


. 














AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY. 


JOHN WILEY, ALDINE CHAMBERS, 
DAVID DAVIDSON, Acent, 


Has received, and offers for Sale, the following New and Valuable American Publications, which may be ordered through any Bookseller; 


1, Callaghan’s History of New York.— 14. Chancellor Kent's Commentaries on| | BIBLIOTHECA SACRA & THEOLOGICy 


History of New Netherland, or New York, under American Law. The last and best Edition, in 4 large EDWARDS, and Profesor PARR ESE Qos LN SON, P 
the Dutch. By E. B. Callaghan, M.D. &c. 2 vols. 8yo. vols, 4/, 4s. Number, 6s.’ This work contains some of the a ah 
large 8vo. Maps, Portraits, &c. 30s. vabugete thesle pical contributions in the English languag and 
———. f its | 15+ Channing’s Treatise on Etherization in | best papers have appeared here alone an “their Coutthee 
The Mexican War: a History of its Child-birth ; illustrated by 581 Cases. By W. Chan- | Cotrtspondents embrace many eminently learned men in all 
Origin, and a full Account of the Victories which ning, Professor in the Cambridge University, United | February, May, August. ond Tenber hie is published 
terminated in the Surrender of the Capital, with | States. 8vo. 16s. Volume: Any number or volume ean be had separately ih 
the Despatches, the Treaty of Peace, &c. By E. D. and to clergymen or students, taking a whale set 1 the 
Mansfield, Esq. U.S.M.A. 8vo. many Llustrations, ° volumes, a peculiar discount will be made. . 
78. 6d. Elementary Geology. By E. Hitch- 


cock, D.D. L.L.D. President of Amherst College, and The METHOD 
. "g is — Professor of Natural Theology and Geology. 8th he METHODIST QUARTERLY | 
Hon. George | Bane roft History A Edition, enlarged, many Woodcuts, 78. 6d. Edited by J. nataye LI, DD. Q LY REV IE 
History of the ated Sasten, of ag omg, ho —. Hember ta, the best pation of tts en tes Tas erie, 
By George Bancroft, Esq. vols. 8vo. Maps an . — _: | reached its Thirty-tirst Volume. With th 2 
Plates, 30s. : Dr. Gall’s Works on Man, his Physi- | i¢commences a new series ; and, for the sce ny 10, Nu 
cal and Intellectual Qualities. From the French. 6 mien, ant’ ek es mageens of their Society in America may¥ 
The Women of the American Revolu- vols. post 8vo. 30s. properly app : or, and those conce 


introduce a circulation in Great Britain. It holds q 
tion: a Series of Biographies of Eminent Characters liberal standard, and its range of ‘bli 


ofthat Epoch. By Mrs. Ellett. 2nd Edition, 2 vols. Dr. Green on Croup in Children, and } Contain » summary of lteligious Intelligen 


its Treatment by the New Method treated of in his | Maps, Plans, Portraits, Engravings on wood and wil 
work on ‘ Bronchitis.’ 12mo. 4s. Setober, Tequired. it ie published in January, pried : 


Bvo. Plates, 16s. 


Thoughts on the Poets—Tennyson, Miss ed's Day. Languase and’ Siler Ree ena es 
Barrett, Keats, Coleridge, Campbell, Burns, Moore, American Pocts.—All the New and | '¥! Beviews of Books, English and American, & 
— Vacca splendidly Illustrated Editions of the —_~ Posts: 
—RBry Willis, L fellow, Sigourney, c m 
Robert Burns, as a Poet and as a Man. bo ee dat in ham Nations — tag ow . The BIBLICAL REPOSITORY and 
By R. Tyler, Esq. Author of ‘ Baconian Philosophy,’ . — _— vom : ——. = on aye po : 
Se Foe ©. Griswold’s Female Poets of America. | Presbyterianism ; * Wilson on Baptism ; * Our Age—its Pro 
? : . Handsomely illustrated, and uniform with his ‘ Poets Se. by De. Beira; B ngs < rp * Theology ;’ Schl 
Prof. Henry 8 Epitome of Philosophy ; of America,’ ‘ Prose Writers of America,’ &c, &c.— motie Quarta qth ats} i. i 
being a Translation of the Work adopted by the Uni- (Very shortly.) maintained a very high reputation in America and , 
versity of France for Instruction in Colleges, High | é 4 o> ky yee p- - RA ae 
a Tuckerman’s Sketches of Eminent | Great Britain ana Germany. Though able competitors hare 
Z a i Paint :—Brown, Huntingdon, Leutze i ctill maintains a vigorous being, and ie gradually extending 
All of Prof. Story 8 Works on Law ng Cte Stores Alston West Stuart, SS. ad ee eae nal ote bing 
The Constitution—Equity Pleadings—Bills of Ex- ke. be. note — ; : ” | Philology and Exegesis, and Sacred and Classical Litesenee 
change—Contracts—Partnership, &c. &c. 8vo. various = ye tC my ok denerninations, a8 Well 
prices. All of Profess Upham’s Works:— | (J. M. Sherwood) purposes and hopes to incresse its intenet 
of 0. ° rol essor . phe 5 ~ sais value to ministers, scholars, and intelligent men generally, 
Prof. Greenleaf’s new and _ standard Interior Life—Life of Faith—Mental Philosophy—On tant, volume for the present year will contain more arti 
work on the Law of Evidence. 2 large 8vo. vols. 2/. 16s. CO SS Vege new type. Each number » ifi'contain 193 pages wt aolid = 





10. Rae’s New Principles of Political Eco- | 23- Esquirol on Insanity .—The celebrated 
nomy ; exposing the System of Free Trade, and some work of Eequirol on Mental Maladies: ita nt | AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHE 
Doctrines in the ‘Wealth of Nations.’ 8vo. 14s. eee st Monthly. Price, each Number, 8d. Conducted by J. M. SHE 

11. Taylor's Statistics of Coal ; showing its 7 " . : 
Distribution, and Means of Procuring it, throughout Dr. Bartlett - Treatise on Fey ers and living Amertosn, divines,—and its contributors are among the 
the World, but more especially in the United States. Epidemics peculiar to the whole of the United States. | preachers and divines in the several evangelical denominati 
8vo. 30s. The standard work. 8vo. 16s. in the country. It is a work unequalled by any similar work; 


repository of many of the ablest and best sermons preached ; 
e = a a ‘ai ‘ ™ a work that ministers and Christians generally will find hi yer mae t 
12. Colton’s Western Tourist and Emi- All President Wayland’s Works :— | weful The volume for 1843 is now nearly ready, making wai Otho 
grant’s Guide through Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Lli- The Political Economy—Moral Science—His Colle- | Sp Be ite, K i i : tate or dist 
nois, Missouri, &c. &c. With a Map, 4s. giate Systems — New volume of Sermons and Dis- | and Storrs, om Rev. Messrs. Prime, Spear, Cheever, fi 
courses. (Very shortly.) —— ri others of known ability and standing, on s 
variety of topics. 


The Twenty-third Volume of this Monthly begins with J 
849. Each number contains two or more sermons from 





13. Wheaton’s Law of Nations: a History : 
of the Law of Nations in Europe and America, from On the Treatment of Insanity. B 
the Earliest Times to 1842, By Henry Wheaton, Dr. Galt, Superintendent of the Virginia Lunatic The AMERICAN LITERARY WORLD: 


LLD. &c. 8vo. 30s. Asylum. 8vo. 14s. New York Weekly Jowtmal of Society, Literature, and Art, 
Authors, Booksellers, and Readers. Subscriptions taken for 
months, or one = and it is sent by mail direct from New Yai 
or delivered in London. Price, per annum, 188, 
“ene is i only journal pabliched tn a the Calted ry 
r; ‘ 4 ay . ind; and it aims a e same rd as 
Will be published in a day or two, Atheneum, Examiner, &. It is copesialig useful to the Lo 
a = a vee = odvestiees pay — —_s 3 
Tr r r > a 1 peedias, ases, large Historical Works, &c. &c. ; and asam 
A N EW W ORK BY DR. CHEEVER, “— Progress of the beckk-swensa in — ay cing e 
’. s . . . . em 
Author of ‘ Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc and Jung Frau,’ ‘ Defence of Capital Punishment,’ variety of iia ancy - ¥. tk, Lea f 
&c. &c. &e. the Day of general interest— Reviews of New Books, with ¢ 
—— “ace = Passnane in AEvamce — ——s : 
cations— Literary an teneral Correspondence—ltepo! 4 
ENTITLED rican Historical and ientific Societies—Criticisms on Art, 
and the Drama—Original Papers, Poetry, Tales, Essays, 8 
—A great variety of interesting Miscellanea, in elegant 40 
THE PLYMOUTH PILGRIMS on Sin npr fe ul fran 
. e entertainment to the journalist. : 
_ This journal has a large circulation in influential quarter, 
is generally to be found in the various libraries, reading 
—_—_—— and book-clubs. 
mate ‘ A Soscinscn, Number will be furnished on application (post 
P “— = . a sNeos “—" o the Publishers. 
‘«* All the various works of Ametinn Divines, Scientific Men, Medical Men, Writers on Belles Lettres, &c. &c., also *x* Any American Review, Magazine, Periodical, News 
all American Maps, Periodicals, Newspapers, &c. &c., can be procured from the United States, through any Bookseller, Se. se, com be ehtained ny a oubserigtion, om b ae ; 
by order to this Agency, generally in six weeks’ time. of party ordering ) or delivered ‘in London. eee , 
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